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When the Books Close 
JUNE 30 
Will the Name 


OF 


Your Church, Your Bible School, 
Your Endeavor Society, Your 
Woman's Society and 
Yourself 


BE WRITTEN THERE? 


IF YOU HAVE NOT SENT YOUR 
White Gifts Offering for Ministerial Relief ; 
March Offering for Foreign Missions; 
Easter Offering for Benevolence; 


May Offering for Home Missions; 
Children’s Day Offering, 


PLEASE SEND THEM NOW 


BUDGET CHURCHES, Please send your check 
for at least Three-Fourths of the Missionary 
Year Before June 30. 

LIVING LINK CHURCHES, Please remember, 

Don't 

forget your Missionary. He is counting on 


the Missionary Year Closes June 30. 


your support. 


WOMEN'S MISSIONARY SOCIETIES, Please 
send Your Last Quarterly Payment before 
June 30, so it will be credited on this year's 


receipts and the five year aims. 

Please Round up all Missionary Money 
for the United Society and send it in before 
June 30. 


Make All Checks Payable and Send to 


United Christian 
Missionary Society 


1501 Locust St. St. Louis, Missouri 
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“The Daily Altar” 


and the Devotional Life 





ITH current developments 

in church history and life 
it becomes increasingly evident 
that the real need of the churches 
is the deepening of the devotional 
life of their membership, the at- 
tainment of true spiritual poise. 
The church cannot bring the world to 
Christ unless it reveals evidence of hav- 
ing the spirit of Christ in its own heart- 
life. Organizations of churches, however 
vast and efficient, cannot of themselves 
put the spirit of true religion into the 
heart of a single man. 


“The Daily Altar” 


By Herbert L. Willett and 

Charles Clayton Morrison 
has come into being for just such a time as 
this. Rev. Walter M. White, of Memphis, 
Tenn., reports that he is growing a new reli- 
gious spirit in his great congregation 
through the ministry of this book in the 
homes of his people. Rev. B. S. Ferrall, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is equally enthusiastic. And 
there are scores of other church leaders who 
are strong in their praise of The Daily Altar 
as the ideal manual of daily devotion needed 
for these strenuous and stressful times. 


Have You Considered “The Daily 
Altar” for Your Congregation? 
Note Our Special Prices in Lot 


Purchases. 





Full Leather (Gift) Edition: 5 copjes for $11.00; 8 for 
$17.00; 18 for $35.00; 50 or more at $1.75 per copy, aet. 


Popular Edition: 5 copies for $7.00; 8 for $10.00; 18 for 
$20.00; 50 or more at $1.00 per copy, net. 


Special Note: Add from two to 5 cents per copy 
for postage when ordering in lots, or instruct us to 
send express collect. 

Price of Single Copies 

De luxe full leather, gold stamp and gilt edges, 

$2.50 net. Popular edition, purple cloth, $1.50 net. 


(Add 6 to 10 cents for postage.) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St. Chicago, Illinois 
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receives in most enterprising cities. This would guarantee 


Roman Catholic Try to 
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Block Educational Measure 


OMAN Catholic opposition to the public school sys- 
R tem never sleeps. When the Smith-Towner bill to 

provide a department of education with a secretary 
in the cabinet was introduced in congress, there came a 
counter proposition to include the educational interest in a 
new department of public welfare. Education is already in- 
cluded in a department, the department of the interior. 
That arrangement safely guarantees that nothing of mo- 
ment will be done by the federal government in education. 
Meanwhile we have thousands of illiterates, and the Amer- 
icanization of the immigrant is left to chance or to the 
ministry of partisan radicals instead of the constructive 
labors of educational leaders. The Smith-Towner bill does 
not threaten in any way the parochial schools of the Roman 
Catholic church. There are some who believe in abolishing 
these parochial schools. With such sentiment the majority 
of Protestants do not agree, for to do so would seem to 
them an infringement of religious liberty. It is ungracious 
therefore for Roman Catholic leaders, after they have 
gained all the liberty in educational matters that a church 
should seek in a republic, to carry on obstructionist tactics 
against the educational system which more than nine-tenths 
of the children of the United States continue to use. 
Recently the situation seemed so serious that friends of 
education rallied in Washington en masse. The leaders 
of practically every Protestant organization were heard 
from. A group visited President Harding, and acquainted 
him with the attitude of the churches of America. Among 
the absurdities of the Roman Catholic bill that is before 
congress is the provision that the educational leader of all 
America is to be offered a salary of five thousand dollars, 
a little more than half what a superintendent of schools 


the selection of a little man who would never be heard 
from. It is naively suggested that already two or three 
men have been found who would take the position of edu- 
cational director in the department of public welfare at 
the salary suggested! 


Shall America Accept the Shame 
England Has Repented Of? 

UST when China’s laws against the growth of the poppy 
J were becoming effective, America began shipping drugs 
there in sufficient quantity to defeat the beneficent legisla- 
tion of that country. If Canada were to develop across the 
border a bootlegging organization that would completely 
nullify the eighteenth amendment, it would not contribute to 
the good will between her and the United States. It is 
almost impossible for China to protect herself against the 
aggressive importation of those drugs that have been the 
most debauching influence in the life of the oriental nation. 
The exportations of morphine and opium from the United 
States are sufficient in quantity to give a dose to 400,000,000 
men, women and children in China every five months. As 
the drugs go to the habitues, such a supply means a con- 
tinual state of debauch for several million men. It is diffi- 
cult enough to control drug habits in a thoroughly modern- 
ized country, but when one adds the complications that arise 
from ignorance and inadequate ethical conceptions, the 
problem is greatly intensified. Years ago Great Britain 
shamelessly stained her honor by forcing opium upon the 
Chinese people. She has begun to show signs of repen- 
tance, but the story will be told against her for a hundred 
years. So far the people of the United States have hardly 
been aware of the fact that our own drug vendors are en- 
gaged in the exploiting and debasing of the Chinese. If, 
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however, the public becomes informed and continues to be 
indifferent to this great wrong, the United States must share 
the ignominy of every other great nation that has made 
profit out of the sin and the weakness of mankind. The 
Jones-Miller bill directed against this evil practice failed 
of passage in the last congress. In the present congress 
the bill has been reintroduced. Its passage waits upon some 
earnest expression of the conviction of the American con- 
science. The prohibition of opium in China is even more 
important to the human race than the prohibition of liquor 
in this country. Christian sentiment the world over in- 
stead of hindering should reinforce the moral aspirations of 
every people struggling out of weakness and bestiality to- 
ward civilization. 


A Pastor for 
Every Farmer 


NDER the leadership of Prof, Paul Vogt, the Metho- 

dist Episcopal church is planning to re-form its rural 
parishes so that they will cover every square mile of ter- 
ritory within the area where the Methodist denomination is 
represented. The Rural Church department of the Board 
of Home Missions has now placed thirty trained men in as 
many church colleges as teachers of rural sociology and 
rural church economy. These men, with the help of the 
district superintendents, will make maps of every Metho- 
dist district, county by county, showing every church of 
that denomination. They will then plot the parish lines so 
that every parish joins its neighbors and no American home 
is left out if it is within reachable distance. The next step 
for the pastor or circuit rider is to make a survey and re- 
ligious census by calling upon every home that has no reg- 
ular church affiliation. This work will be followed with a 
definite evangelistic appeal. Preliminary examples of the 
method have yielded large evangelistic returns. This type 
of enterprise will win if persisted in. One cannot, however, 
conceal the regret that it is being undertaken by one de- 
nomination by itself when it is the very sort of thing that 
should be done by all the churches in concert. But too 
many still prefer the time honored method of competing 
within the community by high pressure methods and gath- 
ering in whomsoever they can, rather than systematically 
shepherding all the people. So long as the churches will 
not undertake the greater task together, the Methodists are 
to be commended for their initiative and enterprise. In the 
transition now on in rural life those churches will live that 
best serve the communities; those should die that persist 
in exploiting the community needs for the purpose of build- 
ing up their own particular sectarian church. 


The Industrial Attitude 
of Judge Gary 
T the annual meeting of the stockholders of the United 
States Steel Corporation on April 18, Judge Gary 
made an address in which he set forth what he calls 
“Principles and Policies.” How little influenced he is by 
ethical ideas of industrial relationships is shown by a peru- 
sal of this address. He says: “The security holders must 
be recognized as rightfully in control. Their capital per- 
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mits the existence, the activities and the success of the cor- 
poration.” The obtuseness of such a statement is amazing. 
The man who works for wages is, of course, making an in- 
vestment in the industry utterly incommensurable with the 
investment of capital. Yet this captain of industry refuses 
even to mention labor’s share, giving precedence and a 
monopoly of control to the rights of inert capital. In many 
modern factories today there is a recognition of the fact 
that the control of factory policies should not be in the 
hands of the stockholders alone, but should represent the 
joint mind of stockholders and workmen. By such a pol- 
icy of justice and democracy many industrial plants avoid 
destructive strikes and have actually given their stockhold- 
ers better protection for their investment. Another passage 
in the address of Judge Gary shows further how little im- 
pression the recent discussion of steel policies and practices 
has made upon him. He says: “The steel corporation 
inherited a twelve-hour day and the seven-day week system 
for necessary continuous operations. These had been and 
still are in vogue in many lines of industry in various 
countries. Perhaps they will never be entirely abolished.” 
It is clear, to be sure, that certain types of industrial opera- 
tion cannot be stopped on Sunday, but it is possible to give 
every workman one day in seven, even though his rest day 
cannot always fall on Sunday. There are ignorant work- 
men who would prefer the additional wage of a seven-day 
week. These should be protected against the consequences 
of their ignorance. The widespread complaint among in- 
dustrial employers against a discussion of industrial ques- 
tions by the church should find in the unimaginative materi- 
alism of Judge Gary’s point of view its effective and si- 
lencing reply. Without such discussion we might continue 
our present system of strikes and lockouts for another gen- 
eration, with inevitable degradation of human life. The 
stockholders of the steel corporation will one day demand 
a better informed leader than Judge Gary. 


Fighting Prohibition 
Ghosts 

VERY good example of the way anti-prohibitionists 

and anti-censorists are fighting ghosts is given in a 
recent syndicated article by a popular writer. He sees 
blue Sundays and sumptuary legislation written large in 
the minds of all who want clean movies, decent dress, anti- 
cigarette laws and other clean things. Instead of arguing 
frankly for the indecencies he goes back to Cato and Sulla 
and Julius Cesar and other tyrants as horrible examples of 
prohibitive decrees. He tells how Cato regulated women’s 
dress by forbidding different colors in the same costume, 
and forbade that they should ride in carriages except at re- 
ligious ceremonies. This ancient and despotic attempt to 
prevent women from exercising the common rights of men 
he uses to combat the demand of decent church women of 
our time who ask their careless sisters to protect the chas- 
tity of their sex by a little more cloth in their garments. 
The proscription against serving more than a fixed amount 
and kind of food at a feast, a relic of class regulation, is 
used as a horrible example of what will come next if we 
allow prohibition of drinking to go on. The medizval laws 
prohibiting certain classes from serving more than a certain 
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kind and amount of food are also cited to show the horrible 
next step of the prohibitionists. The medieval autocrat 
made such laws to preserve the aristocratic class lines, but 
our modern champion of something that he calls “personal 
liberty” ignores the historical facts for the sake of the 
devil’s homily he wishes to read us. He then piously per- 
verts logic by telling us that because George Washington 
and Patrick Henry fought to put an end to that sort of thing 
we should not forsake the heroic gifts of the fathers but 
stand like valiant patriots against all who would take away 
our beer, save our daughters from indecency and all our 
children from the perverting suggestions of lewd picture 
shows. 


A Newspaper or 
a News Factory 


HE Chicago Herald and Examiner furnished a nice 

illustration of the methods by which a certain type of 
newspaper “writes up” news. Six of the twelve Negroes 
condemned to be electrocuted at Little Rock for the Elaine 
riots of last year were to have been executed on a certain 
Friday of a near-past week. A writ secured in the courts 
delayed the execution, and the condemned men are still 
alive. But the enterprising Chicago daily told its reading 
world all about the execution. It gave a detailed descrip- 
tion of how the men went to the electric chair and in what 
order they were taken. It told how the colored Baptist 
preacher, one of the six, accompanied the other five with 
unquailing nerve, consoling them for the ordeal, then brave- 
ly took his own seat and died calmly. It called him a simple, 
unassuming hero and characterized him as a man of nerve 
without a peer. The story represented that the preacher 
had converted the entire “death squad.” The fact is that 
they were all members of his church or of some other be- 
fore the riots took place. The description is made vivid by 
the narration of how he led in singing the old-time Negro 
hymns as the death march proceeded, and how the other 
prisoners in the penitentiary caught up the songs, until the 
whole prison was solemnly ringing with the pathetic mel- 
ody. Every word of this was manufactured. 


One Hundred Years of 
Liberal Journalism, 

HE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN has just been 

celebrating its centenary. It has received the con- 
gratulations of liberal minded leaders, and of all others who 
admire a fair opponent, from all over the world. It re- 
tains the solid qualities of well written and scholarly edi- 
torials and of well edited and dependable news; there is 
not the least tint of yellow in it nor is at as prosaic and 
devoid of human interest as a Peking Gazette. It is essen- 
tially human, bright, ethical and contemporary. It began 
as a journal of protest. Printed in England’s greatest man- 
ufacturing center, it protested against inhuman labor con- 
ditions, advocated free trade in the days of the corn laws, 
reform of the franchise when the masses were denied it, 
home rule for Ireland in the days when it cost Gladstone 
his premiership ; it opposed foreign wars that were wholly 
imperialistic, like the Crimean and the Boer wars, and it is 
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today the enlightened and vigorous critic of French mili- 
tarism, of English terrorism in Ireland and of the policy 
of iron-handedness in dealing with Germany. The ardent 
supporter of Lloyd-George in his Liberal days before the 
war, it is now an incisive critic of his toryism and ex- 
aggerated opportunism. It opposed French imperial pol- 
icy in Morocco, combatted English imperial policy in Per- 
sia, forewarned its readers of Prussian intentions before 
the great war and has ably fought realpolitick in all nations. 
It exposed Dwyerism in India and advocates a British 
commonwealth instead of the British Empire. We do not 
find Lord Curzon or Arthur Balfour in the list of those 
v ho sent congratulations, but Lord Robert Cecil and Gen- 
eral Jan Smuts are among them, and great men from every- 
where who believe in a league for peace, a newspaper pol- 
icy of truth-telling as over against one of propaganda, and 
a genuinely democratic policy in all human relationships. 


A Positive Step Toward 
Social Justice 


VERY Canadian province and every one of our states, 
excepting five, has adopted some form of compensa- 
tion law covering accident and death suffered by a worker 
while at work in another’s employ. In other words, public 
opinion generally has come to accept the principle that the 
hazard of accident and death while at work should be 
charged to the cost of production, just as is the wear and 
breakage of machinery. Some states make an exception of 
extra-hazardous occupations and all make exceptions of do- 
mestic service and farm labor—because of the smallness of 
the “plant” and the consequent inability of the employer to 
to bear the risk. The compensational usually provides $100 
for burial in case of death, and compensation for the in- 
jured or for his family at the rate of from one-half to two- 
thirds of his wage. Employers carry this as a group insur- 
ance risk and charge the premium cost to cost of production 
or carry it in the same way as they do depreciation funds. 
The five states that have not yet passed laws are the two 
Carolinas, Florida, Arkansas and Mississippi. Several have 
gone so far as to provide state insurance at cost. All this 
legislation has been enacted in the past decade. Much of it 
needs extension and improvement, but it is all exemplary as 
a beginning of that social provision which will ultimately 
life the burden of disease, accident, old-age and death from 
the backs of those least able to bear the hazards of industry 
and charge it up to society at large. A compensation law 
is in these days one of the tests by which men judge the 
“social status of a state.” Another is its legislation on be- 
half of women and children. 


Radical Dealing With 
One’s Wealth 


EN who would immolate self today do not take 

themselves to the monastery, giving their wealth to 
found retreats for those who would escape the world’s 
wickedness. Instead, they dedicate their material means to 
the common good and devote their lives to some form of 
social service. One of the recent notable examples is that 
of Austin Hopkinson, a British M. P., who gave his lim- 
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ousine to his chauffeur to set him up in the taxi business, 
his $150,000 house to the city council for municipal pur- 
poses and a score of houses for such purposes 
as the council might devise as the most useful. His 
large engineering factory he has put on a profit-sharing 
basis that will ultimately make the employees the sole own- 
ers. He does this as an earnest of his contention that it is 
only such voluntary division of property on the part of the 
rich that will prevent revolution. This may be heroic in 
method, but it is stimulating in example, for it is a genuine- 
ly sacrificial spirit that is shown and a protest against that 
form of social selfishness which claims superior right to 
any and all kinds of material possession. An increasing 
number of the fortunate possessors of wealth are becoming 
convinced that they have no right to use it in luxury or for 
self-aggrandizement alone, and one would think they 
could all see that with this wealth comes the hazard that 
their children will be despoiled of those characteristics 
The riches of the rich 
are seldom a blessing to their children if one counts bless- 
ing in terms of Christian character and social usefulness. 


which bless a democratic society. 


Letting the Negro on 
the Inside 


HE Negro cannot be lynched out of existence. He 
T cannot be packed off to Africa. He cannot be 
“colonized” in separate states or communities. He 

is here, in the midst, rubbing elbows, carrying brick, cook- 
ing victuals, running errands in the hotels, and running 
hanks 
It is interesting to observe how the stubborn fact of the 
Negro’s presence is being accepted anew by the south. 
Perhaps more rational measures for meeting the fact are 
developing there than elsewhere, though the Negro him- 
elf is growing more rather than less wrathful and rebel- 
The south 


some of them. 


lious over his treatment in and by the south. 
has always believed that it had a policy. The north has 
had no policy, except to denounce the intolerance and 
spleen of the south. Now that the Negro is treking 
north, the north has simply accepted the fact. It cannot 
be said to have developed a policy for meeting the situa- 
tion. 

The race has made marvelous progress, as a race, since 
Everybody agrees to that, numerous south- 
ern white men among the rest. Indeed southrons are often 
foremost in protesting it, and cherishing the hope of the 
efficacy of education and patient progress,—with the ac- 
cent on the patient. Keeping the process slow and sure is 
the emphatic insistence of most whites who are squeamish 
about Negro contacts. 

And all are not less well agreed as to the basis of this 
unprecedented race progress. The Negro has profited by 
his contacts with a superior civilization. Thrown on his 
own resources, herded on virgin soil in the heart of Africa, 
his evolution would follow that painful, tedious course 
which all undirected human progress has pursued. The 
very rigors of the Negro’s tutelage have proved his salva- 


emancipation. 
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tion. Most Negroes themseives recognize the fact, how- 
ever rebellious they are against the excesses of those same 
rigors. 

One often hears conservative white leaders of the south 
protesting that the surest way to elevate the Negro is to 
elevate the whites. The excessive proportion of public 
funds expended upon white education as against Negro 
education in the same state in the south is sometimes jus- 
tified by that reasoning. The Negro will advance most 
rapidly through imitation. It is of first importance, there- 
fore, that he shall have high standards of morals and in- 
telligence to imitate in the civilization round about him. 

A hiatus in such reasoning which has not yet been 
squarely faced is this. Under slavery all classes of Ne- 
groes came into personal contact with white civilization. 
Indeed the more capable individuals came into the closest 
contact. All, to be sure, enjoyed these relationships on a 
basis which greatly reduced their cultural value. None 
dared forget for a moment that he was and must perma- 
nently remain an inferior. Such culture was, of course, 
hopelessly vitiated from the point of view of a democratic 
order of society. 

Now the contacts calculated to prove of the most cul- 
tural value are limited to the least capable of the race. This 
fact is still little appreciated by any, northern or southern. 
Only menials are permitted to enter the white homes of 
culture and refinement. They not only have little or no 
influence among their own race, but the very fact that they 
are willing to accept the menial status required of them 
disqualifies them for social leadership. They see beautiful 
furniture, and touch art at numerous points, but the con- 
.acts mean little or nothing to them individually, and mean 
even less to the race as a whole. 

Most of us would be amazed to discover how little the 
Negro of intelligence and standing in his own race knows 
of the inside of the standard white American home, or even 
of the public institutions which play so important a part 
in setting the standards of American civilization. Negro 
bellboys swarm through the highest-grade hotel in the 
cities, north and south. But, though seeing, they do not 
understand. They carry no intelligible message to the race, 
permanently and inexorably disbarred from those hotels. 
The tortures which the Negro of culture suffers in travel 
all over the country today are beyond the imagination of 
most white people. He enjoys a degree of comfort and 
cleanliness in his own home. Many now enjoy a very high 
degree, indeed. But the Jim Crow hotel is an even greater 
horror to such than the Jim Crow train. The most in- 
fluential and progressive element of the Negro race usually 
have no idea what standards of culture are maintained in 
high grade hotels of the country. They do not even see 
inside, nor have they the basis for imagining what the life 
therein may be. 

A company of well-educated and cultured white people 
were the other day invited to take a meal in a Negro home 
of a community where there were no white accommoda- 
The hostess seated the guests at the table, exclud- 
ing all members of her own family. She was embarrassed, 


tions. 


perhaps at first resentful of the social conventions which 
prompted that course in her own home. 


Later she over- 
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came her diffidence, and banished her resentment at least 
to the extent of showing the most cordial hospitality to her 
guests. Before the company left, the whole house was 
thrown open for inspection, with the same enthusiasm that 
any ambitious housewife would display her achievements 
in home-making. The home quite justified inspection and 
admiration. On their leaving, members of the company 
were assured by the husband that his wife had never before 
in all her life had the opportunity to come into contact with 
white people on anything like the basis then adopted. She 
knew nothing of the interior of white homes. She had 
never been a house-servant in one, and of course she had 
never been permitted to see inside of one otherwise, nor 
had she ever before sat down in the same room to talk with 
white gentlemen and ladies. 

A group of Negro leaders, merchants, capitalists, men 
of affairs, interested in the erection of a Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing in their community, were recently escorted through a 
standard white Y. M. C. A. plant in the same city in which 
they lived. It was a special concession, and the party was 
conducted by the general secretary in person. They were 
almost breathless in their amazement. They had no idea 
that such appointments existed. Members of their own 
race, content to play the menial, and boasting only the 
menial’s capacity, were familiar enough with the last de- 
tail of the equipment, but these who alone could profit by 
the knowledge of the advancement of the race, were as 
guiltless of an acquaintance with the interior of the insti- 
tution whose exterior was a familiar landmark of their 
own city, as if it had actually been located in another world. 

This inability of the Negro race to get at the inside of 
the civilization from which it is supposed to be learning 
so much, and through whose contacts it is assumed to be 
so vastly profiting, is revealed in numerous ways. It is a 
notorious fact that many Negro homes, tasty and pleasing 
to the eye of the passer-by, are dowdy and ill-kempt within. 
The exterior is modeled after what all can see. The interior 
is left to chance, or the faltering imagination of those who 
never seen the interior of a standard white home, or to 
the visionless devices of those who have seen a high grade 
home only through the eyes of an ambitionless menial. 

In an important Negro community there stands a build- 
ing of splendid proportions, and apparently complete and 
fully appointed. It is headquarters for one of the largest 
social organizations of the Negro people. Insid_ nothing is 
complete. For eight or ten years, since its erection, it has 
been used without ceiling or plaster on one whole story, 
without plaster on part of another story, without window 
weights, without window casings on the interior, with very 
poor seating facilities, with every feature glaring out its 
indictment of the race as shiftless, slovenly and all but 
hopeless. Yet inquiry shows that those who have so well 
profited by their contacts with a superior civilization in 
exteriors, always and everywhere on display, are simply 
oblivious to models of interiors in that same civilization. 
Those who have builded and are conducting that eminent 
public institution literally do not know any better. Their 
very capacity for the leadership of their race has debarred 
them from contacts which would enable them to complete 
the work so handsomely begun. 
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It is manifest that some way must be found to open up 
the interiors of our civilization to this aspiring race. This 
is not a preachment for amalgamation, or the establishment 
of equal social status, or for any other move except the 
introduction of a little common sense into the program upon 
which all seem more or less consistently to have settled 
down. We have agreed that the future of the American 
Negro is to be wrought out in contact with white civiliza- 
tion, and that his most rapid advancement is to be insured 
by his imitation of the best he sees in the superior civili- 
zation around him. Yet our conventions confine those who 
‘an alone raise the standards of the race to a passing 
view of exteriors, and shut them away from the inside, 
the heart of our civilization, almost as effectually as if the 
race were herded to Dahomey. Even under present social 
conventions we might at least organize exploring parties, 
and expose our interiors on stated parade occasions. Those 
who have it in their power to mold race standards might 
consent to join such excursions, even if they shall be per- 
manently disbarred from more normal social contacts. 


Backing Up to Go Forward 


A Parable of Safed the Sage 
HERE was a long freight train, and it stood upon 
a track, and it essayed to go forward, but it could 
not go. For the train was heavy, and the track 
was wet, and the wheels of the locomotive went round 
and round, neither did the sand enable them to grip the 
track. 

And I stood and watched it, and I wondered if it could 
make its Get-away. 

But the engineer was wise in his generation, and he 
backed up a few inches, and then quickly threw his lever 
ahead, and opened the throttle tolerably wide. 

And the engine started ahead, and the first car started 
with it. And the second car felt the jerk a little later, and 
started also, and the third likewise. Then did all the cars 
fall in line, each one of them with a jerk and a change of 
its mind, and the engineer sat in his seat and whistled a 
quiet tune, for he had everything coming along fine. 

Now what he had done was only this, that he gave unto 
himself the benefit of the fraction of an inch of slack that 
is between each car and its neighbor, so that he did not 
have to start the first car until the engine had gone ahead 
for the half of an inch, and the second car started not till 
the first was going. And each car gave unto him a little 
slack, and all the time the engine and the moving cars 
were gathering momentum. And by the time the last car 
started, it was with a jerk that overcame all its hesitation 
and then some. 

Now there are plenty of good people who fail because 
they never learn this little trick. They undertake to start 
the Universe in the way it should go, and the Universe is 
conservative. And they pull and puff and wear flat places 
on the rail, and get Nowhere. But the wise man learneth 
the value of a little slack in the Couplings, and even the 
wisdom of backing up a little that one may the more surely 
go forward, 





Dean Inge, of St. Paul’s 


Sixth Article in Series on ‘Some Living Masters of the Pulpit’ 


By Joseph Fort Newton 


T a meeting of the Whitefriars Club one night 

Dean Inge read an essay on immortality. It was 

an able essay, of course, albeit so abstract and diff- 
cult to follow that it left the company puzzled, if not de- 
pressed. The eternal hope seemed as remote as a star, as 
vague as a dream, and so attenuated as to be hardly desir- 
able at all. No one had the courage to start the discussion, 
until Bernard Shaw made bold to say that having lived 
sixty years, or thereabouts, he was not encouraged to go 
on by such a prospect. It was too awful to contemplate, 
and he proceeded to advocate the organization of a Suicide 
Club. The essay, or an elaboration of it, appeared in 
“Outspoken Essays”—one of the few books of our day 
which will be read fifty years hence—and the impish atti- 
tude of Shaw, who 1s never more happy than when he 
can gibe a dean or a bishop, may be inferred from his re- 
view of that volume. Among other saucy things, he said: 


These essays, dazzling as they are, have done much to con- 
firm me in a conviction which has been deepening in me for 
years, that what we call secondary education as practiced in our 
public schools and universities is destructive to any but the 


strongest minds, and even to them is disastrously confusing. I! 


find in the minds of all able and original men and women who 
have been so educated, a puzzling want of homogeneity. They 
are full of chunks of unassimilated foreign bodies which are 
more troublesome and dangerous than the vacancies I find in 
the minds of those who have not been educated at all. I prefer 
a cavity to a cancer or a calculus: it is capable of being filled 
with healthy tissue and is not malignant. In the mind of the 
dean, which is quite unmistakably a splendid mind, I find the 
most ridiculous substances, as if, after the operation of educat- 
ing him, the surgeon-pedagogue had forgotten to remove his 
sponges and instruments and sewn them up inside him. 


“THE GLOOMY DEAN” 

(here is no doubt that Dean Inge is one of the greatest 
minds on the British Isles, but his thinking does not give 
one exactly the impression of hopeless confusion which 
Shaw described. He sets one wondering over that extra- 
ordinary bundle of antinomies we call the human intellect. 
An aristocrat by nature and training, he has the knack of 
catching the ear of the crowd, as much by the vivid colors 
he employs as by the challenge of his thought. If not 
actually a pessimist in his temperament, he is at least a 
Cassandra—doomed to tell the bitter truth and have no- 
body believe it—whose dismal outlook entitles him to be 
called “the gloomy dean”, a title given as a reward for his 
remarkable lectures on “The Church and the Age.” One 
such prophet, if no more, is needed in every generation, and 
we are sorely in need of one in America, if only to mitigate 
our easy, evasive optimism which plays ostrich in the face 
of dark facts. A great Christian teacher, the dean seems 
to contradict in one breath what he says in the next; so 
much so that the Methodist Times, after reading his Ro- 
manes Lecture on “Progress,” was moved to ask: “Has 
Dean Inge heard of the gospel?” A rationalist who rele- 
gates miracles to “the sphere of pious opinion,” he is an 


apostle of a lofty, if somewhat severe, spirituality; and 
at the very moment when one expects his shrewd, positive 
mind to be dogmatic, he “slips through the stile of religious 
imagination to gather moon-flowers betwixt dusk and 
dawn.” 

The surprise was general when the dean chose Christiar 
mysticism as the theme of his Bampton Lectures; and if at 
first reading he did not seem to get beyond the fringe of 
the subject, interest soon shifted from the thesis to the 
personality of the author. It was astonishing that one of 
his type of mind, who apparently had not the slightest sus 
picion that “they see not clearest who see ail things clear,” 
should undertake such a study. But a further reading re- 
vealed an odd mixture of nationalism and spiritual im- 
mediacy, and in spite of his criticisms of the excesses and 
excrescences of mysticism, the sober web of his thought 
was shot through with the glow and fire of the reality he 
sought to expound. Since that time there have been many 
manuals of mysticism, some wise, some otherwise. Evelyn 
Underhill is scholarly, weighty, noble, though a medie- 
valist; E- Herman is worth looking into, albeit too much 
inclined to cleverness—like a juggler doing tricks with the 
Pearl of Eternity. The great masterpiece in exposition of 
mysticism in our day is “The Way of Divine Union,” by 
A. E. Waite, who writes from the inside and with the 
winged wisdom of a poet, as one who has in his experience 
that which gives him the key to much that is hidden from 
sut Dean Inge led the way in the study of mysti- 
cism, and it is his subtle, shy affinity with the mystics that 


others. 


makes him a worthy successor to a great dynasty of deans, 
and the one voice to which all England listens. 


AMAZING PULPIT MANNERISMS 

As a preacher Dean Inge is singularly effective, if one 
forgets the most amazing mannerisms ever seen in a pulpit, 
and attends to the matter of his discourse, With clear-cut, 
ascetic face, scholarly in bearing, looking taller than he is, 
he has a sober, dry-eyed, didactic personality, and an elo- 
cution atrocious in its angularity. As he rises to read his 
sermon—often without noticing that the audience is pres- 
ent—that straight, level, self-contained look makes no ap- 
peal, and the thin, flexible lips seem made to set inferior 
folk right on no very gentle terms. He makes little con- 
cession to dulness or ignorance. As he reads on, his facial 
expression suggests a contortionist, as he launches his 
clear, carrying voice—rather rasping at times, owing, no 
doubt, to his deafness—into the vast spaces of the cathedral. 
His attitude is one of aristocratic carelessness, as if he 
trusted to the vaults and pillars to bear his message, but is 
not greatly concerned whether they do or not. His matter 
is a compound of epigram and paradox, of mordant wit 
and rapier-like satire, matching the tartness of his tones. 
His humor is of the intellectual variety, and more often 
than not with a sting in its tail. Without wasting a word, 
in a style as incisive as his thought—clear, concise, keen- 
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cutting—he sets forth the truth as he sees it. There is no 
unction in his preaching, no pathos. It is cold intellect, 
with never a touch of tenderness. Much of what he says 
is more able than mighty, more brilliant than moving, leav- 
ing one wiser rather than better, abashed rather than lifted. 
Yet, at rare intervals, in the middle of a lecture, there is 
sometimes a brief unveiling, and one sees the prophet-sou! 
behind the superficial habit of sardonic criticism and pun- 
gent epigram, 

So the Dean of St. Paul’s stands before us with his dry, 
biting speech, his formidable sarcasm, his alarming air of 
finality, his startling gift of characterization, and even in 
his gentlest moods one feels a black wind round the corner. 
1t would not do for all preachers to be of his order. Men 
need comfort as well as castigation. Yet what austere sin- 
cerity is his, what intrepid courage, what weight of cleat 
His quality is that of 
the Hebrew prophets, with more of Jeremiah than of 


judgment, what prophetic power! 


Isaiah in his spiritual outlook, and if he inspires less ai- 
fection than any great preacher of his time, it is due partly 
to his forbidding temperament, but chiefly to his habit of 
exploding shams and absurdities. Using the flail of John 

e Baptist, he is a gift of God to our age with its “Lo, 
ere” and “Lo, there,” and every kind of fad run rife. 
he dean is unconcerned about majorities, impervious to 
popular feeling, Indeed, one suspects that he is uncom- 
ortable in a majority, like the elder statesman who, when 
his speech was applauded by the multitude, asked uneasily, 
Have I said anything very foolish?’ Anyway, he holds 
t to be a maxim that “the church can rarely cooperate 
vith a popular movement ;” by which he means that it can 
eldom tread the path of success, and never because it is 
the path of success. Unfortunately his bald veracity is not 
graced by the genius of speaking the truth in love, and he 
utters hard sayings regardless of consequences; but he will 
During the Great War, when 
0 many churchmen of all communions took low ground, 


ot compromise his gospel. 


le never mitigated by one iota the severity of the Chris- 
tian message. Later, when so many pandered to the grow- 
ing power of the labor movement, the dean stood firm, re- 
using to weaken his gospel in the service of a political 
irty. It matter that he was denounced as an 

stinate obscurantist; he upheld the dignity of a faith 
which commands, and can never be subject to the exper- 
iences of the hour. 


did not 


LACKS FAITH IN DEMOCRACY 


Every right-thinking man must honor the dean for his 
unyielding tenacity to principle; but at times he seems to 
stand so straight that he leans backward. Even before he 
has uttered a word against it one knows that he despises 
democracy and has no faith in it, because it smells of the 
mob. Certainly he does not believe that the majority is 
right, much less that massed ignorance makes wisdom. 
Often he seems to identify democracy with socialism, if not 
with demagogy, and he smites both with the swift sword 
f his satire. Not that he is opposed to social reform. He 
would indeed build the City of God “in England’s green 
and pleasant land ;” but always with the tools of the spirit 
Nor does this attitude mean, as his critics are so ready to 
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infer, that Christianity should be the fortress and bulwark 
of aristocracy. Far from it. His point is that the church 
must be ready, if need be, to incur the antagonism of old 
aristocracy and the vituperations of young demos alike, 
truckling to neither. She must not cringe to the masses in 
our day as she once did to the classes; must not seek to 
be applauded by a multitude who demanded the crucifixion 
of her Master, and could demand it again—that is the core 
of a message delivered with needless acerbity, invective and 
scorn. It is a sound message and one sorely needed in our 


day, unpalatable though it be. But like all men of wisdom, 


the dean has his defects, his blind spots, the chief of which 

-as one might have guessed—is an incredible astigmatism 
with respect to the social meaning and application of Chris- 
tianity. Take, for example, his lecture on “The Kingdom 
of God in the World,” and one feels that the gibe of Bern- 
ard Shaw was well nigh justified. 


WHAT IS CHRISTIANITY ” 


Can we point to any recognizable type of character and belief 
and say, This is Christianity? We might try. Say that belief 
in the fatherhood of God, in the brotherhood of man, in the 
sacredness and eternal importance of the essential part of each 
personality; the immeasurable superiority of moral goodness to 
any worldly advantages; love as the crown of all the virtues; 
selfishness as the root of sin; hypocrisy, hard-heartedness and 
prudent worldliness as the three things our Lord hated most, 
trust in God and joy even in affliction; the simple life; the love 
of wisdom; accumulations of money a snare to their owner; the 
great renunciation,—he that will save his ife shall lose it, and 
he that will lose his life shall save it—and what Matthew Arnold 
calls the method of inwardness—these do seem to be enough for 
a fairly clear notion of what a real Christian is like, and in con- 
sidering the influence of Christianity on the social order this is 
also important: that the gospel works by personal influence 
upon the will and affections and not by external machinery. 
Jesus left no book, no code, no system: he wrote his gospel on 
the hearts of men. A slow method? Yes, it is a slow method: 
it is not easy to change people, but that was the method he 
chose—like the ancient torch race in which the wearied runner 
handed on his torch to someone else to carry on. The Chris- 
tian religion is not taught; it is caught from someone who has it. 

The preaching of this gospel is and always has been the 
great business of the church. All Christians agree in 
combating, for example, all exploitation and ruining of souls, 
all that great network of cooperative guilt with limited liability 
which makes up so much of secular society. But when we are 
invited to go further and take sides as a church in matters in 
which good and wise men are divided, the case is different. I 
am not suggesting for a moment that Christians should not 
have political opinions. I am speaking of organized Christian- 
ity as such, and I say deliberately that Christians ought not to 
organize themselves as Christians for any particular social or 
political propaganda. We do not want a powerful political 
church again, whether run by Catholics or Independents. Chris- 
tianity is a leaven, it can never be more. Our Lord made that 
absolutely plain, that he never expected to have the majority 
on his side. Our Lord never gave any reason to suppose the 
church would ever be successful in winning the masses as such. 
He never gave any reason to think there would ever be an in- 
convenient crowd gathered round the narrow gate. Therefore 
all this kind of clerical demagogy and democracy is fundamen- 
tally contrary to his method, and it is, though many good people 
think otherwise, a treachery against his teaching. 


must 


There we have it “plain and flat,” as Lowell would say; 
on the one side a powerful political church to be avoided, 
and on the other not even a cooperative conscience with 
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limited liability to match the organized iniquity of the 
world. In short, every protest of the church against po- 
litical infamy, every effort of Christians—other than indi- 
vidual—in behalf of juster, wiser, more merciful laws, 
every attempt of the pulpit to translate the teachings of 
Jesus into practical social justice is, as Dean Inge sees it 
under the glorious dome of St. Paul’s, a form of treachery 
and demagogy. “What can we do?” is surely a fair ques- 
tion, and the dean answers it in his closing lecture on “The 
Church and the Age,” from which we learn, after a merci- 
less flaying of nearly every forward-looking movement of 
our time, that “the whole duty of the church is to hold up 
the Christian view of life, the Christian standard of values, 
steadily before the eyes “of the people, laving emphasis up- 
on love, sympathy, economy, sincerity, holy living, setting 
a good example” for the poorer members of our own class, 
and indirectly for “the class below ;” upon charity, prayer, 
and the duty of helping to form a moral public opinion 
against the evils of foolish fashions, gambling, and the 
like. 

More specifically, three avenues of influence seem to 
be open to Christian enterprise, three modern tendencies 
with which “we, as church people, may cooperate and 
assist.” They are the breaking down of class barriers, the 
spread of education, and the care of public health, and es- 
pecially the support of the new science of eugenics! Such 
is the program of the Christian church, as outlined in the 
old grey cathedral of England, at a time when the world is 
shattered by universal war, disfigured by industrial bruta!- 
ity, plundered by greed, and staggering under the shadow 
of a vast despair! One recalls the word of Carlyle: “The 
world asks of its church in these times, more passionately 
than of any other institution, the question—Canst thou 
teach us or not?” 


SHORTCOMINGS AND VIRTUES 


Howbeit, my purpose here is not to argue with Dean 
Inge, but simply to portray his outlook and art as a 
preacher. He stands for a point of view—held by many 
noble and true hearted men—which, if held by all, would 
make the church an arcana celestia of a barren and im- 
movable conservatism; but that is not the attitude of the 
church of today and it never will be! Jesus was not put 
to death for laying emphasis upon love, sympathy, prayer, 
and the doing of good, but for making a definite proposal 
for the public policy of the world; and if following him 
leads the church to Calvary, it is not better than its leader. 
For the character, the scholarship, and the noble prophetic 
courage of Dean Inge, we give thanks, but we refuse to 
follow him in his advocacy of “the public impotence of 
religion.” His fame will outlive his defects, and the stones 
he has laid will abide as a foundation for other and per- 
haps more genial workers. One such stone is his vision of 
a church truly one, not in organization or creed or ritual, 
but because drawn to communion through a profound ven- 
eration and love for its Master. He has taught us out of 
long and deep study that the mystics all tell the same tale; 
all climb the same mountain, and their witness agrees to- 
gether, All ages, all sects, all languages are blended 
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harmoniously on that shining Jacob's ladder which scales 
the heavens in far other fashion than was ever dreamed 
of by the builders of Babel. Despite the deflections of his 
insight, he has interpreted that eternal religion which is 
the original divine poetry, whereof our theologies are im- 
perfect translations, summing it up in a golden passage 
which Bernard Shaw was “wicked” enough to say is one 
of the rare intervals of inspiration enjoyed by the dean in 
the midst of the years: 


It allows us what George Meredith calls “the rapture of the 
forward view.” It brings home to us the meaning of the prom- 
ise of Christ that there are many things yet hid from humanity 
which will in the future be revealed by the Spirit of Truth. 
It encourages us to hope that for each individual who is trying 
to live the right life the venture of faith will be progressively 
justified in experience. It breaks down the denominational bar- 
riers which divide men and women who worship the Father in 
spirit and in truth—barriers which become more senseless in 
each generation, since they no longer correspond even approxi- 
mately with real differences of belief or of religious tempera- 
ment. It makes the whole world kin by offering a pure religion 
which is substantially the same in all climates and in all ages— 
a religion too divine to be fettered by any man-made formulas, 
too nobly human to be readily acceptable to men in whom the 
ape and tiger are still alive, but which finds a congenial home 
in the purified spirit which is the throne of the Godhead. Such 
is the type of faith which is astir among us. It makes no impos- 
ing show in church conferences; it does not fill our churches and 
chapels; it has no organization, no propaganda; it is for the 
most passively loyal, without much enthusiasm, to the institu- 
tions among which it finds itself. But in reality it has over- 
leapt all barriers; it knows its true spiritual kin; and amid the 
strifes and perplexities of a sad, troublous time it can always 
cover its hope and confidence by ascending in heart and mind to 
the heaven which is closer to it than breathing, and nearer than 
hands and feet. 


The Church 


By Arthur B. Rhinow 


HE keeper of the sacred fire sat by the altar on the 
T mountain, and mused. He was sad. 

Day and night the torch bearers came to the altar 
to light the torches with which to kindle the fires that 
warmed the homes of the valley and illumined the night. 

From his aerie he watched them and saw they were 
selfish and careless. They thought more of the pretty 
flambeaux in their hands than the cheer they could bring 
to others. 

The keeper was sad. Oh, that he might go down to 
warm and brighten the valley. But the fire, the sacred 
fire! Who would guard it? He dare not let it die. 

One afternoon, he noticed gross neglect, for his eye was 
keen. Fires were left unkindled. He knew that men 
would grope in the dark and stumble in the night. 

" Ablaze with zeal, he seized a torch, tipped it with the 
holy flame, and hurried down the narrow path. He fought 
the offenders, and kindled the fires. 

Homeward, the hills echoed his praises. He was proud 
as he reached the height and saw the fires below. 

But as he turned to the altar, his heart was chilled. 

Alas, the sacred fire had died. 
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The Negro Question—the Acid Test 


By Rodney W. Roundy 


a wholesome cleansing when it so settles on its lees 

as to be unable to prevent such a raging flame of 
violence and bloodshed as occurred in Tulsa, Okla. What 
else can come from the hands of an inefficient, lifeless po- 
lice force, a lax county sheriff and corrupt politics motived 
by graft! Under such circumstances “an impudent Negro, 
a hysterical white girl and a yellow journal” can furnish 
plenty of explosive to burn up any city. 

How Christian is America anyway? Looked at en masse 
the 42,140,997 men and women who are in the member- 
ship of the various Christian churches in our land make 
an imposing array. The fact that 667,007 more men and 
women are in definite church connection this year than 
a year ago is distinctly heartening. Numerically the United 
States may be said to be 40 per cent Christian. Counting 
the Christians one by one such a significant minority of 
character, influence and point of view makes it right to 
call our country a Christian nation. 

Christianity applied has brought forth its rich fruitage 
in many fields of life and many branches of human en- 
deavor. In patent results and unreckoned resources it has 
not been found wanting. Will applied Christianity stand 
the test of interracial understanding and good-will? Will 
the law of brotherhood prevail? Does it fit? Do the 
principles of Jesus apply to the white man’s treatment of 
the Negro? Is there a solution to America’s outstanding 
race problem? Can America stand the acid test? 

To answer these queries facts must be weighed and ten- 
dencies appraised. Not all church members are really 
Christians. A considerable percentage know not the law 
of Christ. For them to love one’s neighbor as one’s self 
has no depth of root or practical meaning. From such a 
soil small returns of a justice and charity which maketh 
not ashamed will come. 


Ts inner life of American citizenship certainly needs 


DAMNING DISCRIMINATION 


Even though there is Christian living, allegiance and 
aspiration outside the visible church, yet in the large sense 
there is no social salvation in the 60 per cent unattached 
ecclesiastically in so far as social salvation means the bridg- 
ing of the gap between the races. From this nest of the 
unchurched flies forth the brood of cruelty, unrestrained 
passion, blind unbelief and a host of man’s besetting sins. 
In this crowd selfishness does its perfect work of damn- 
ing dicrimination. The hope for better America rests not 
in pagan America. Stimulated by an unwarranted revival 
of yellow journalism and widely extended but grossly un- 
just agitation not alone in the south, but in the national 
capital, in all parts of the country and, but yesterday, in 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, Negroes were driven to a defense of 
their own lives, their homes, their property. Nothing in 
America seemed secure to them. The dastardly practice 
of lynching reached its highest mark in the number of 
lives ruthlessly slain. The disorders of mob violence sul- 
lied the fair name of several of our great cities. America 


as a whole was not meeting the acid test of applied Chris- 
tianity. 

The Negro people were greatly hurt at the close of the 
war. Their loyalty, courage, work and sacrifice were dis- 
tinct factors in war service. They were not slackers; they 
were not boishevists; they were genuine patriots. Yet 
when the armistice was signed they had to meet the chagrin 
of special insults, the bombastic assertions of domination 
by the white race, the cruelties of mob violence. 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE 

But the Christian conscience of America was being stirred. 
It was asleep; it needed awakening. The tide turned. The 
lynching record for 1920, bad as it was, sixty-one in the 
whole country, was a total reduced by twenty-two from the 
previous year. Better still the gospel was finding expres- 
sion through the enforcement of the law. Louisiana had 
no lynchings. The effective state constabulary of Tennessee, 
thanks to ex-Governor Roberts, effectively gave notice to 
the whole state that there was no longer an open season 
for killing Negroes. In the south alone forty-six mobs 
were balked of their prey. In fourteen of these cases 
armed forces were used to restore order. Four mobs 
were fired upon with seven resulting deaths. Suppression 
of lawlessness is a real test of applied Christianity. 

Governor Dorsey of Georgia has arisen in the might of 
his moral power as a Christian governor. He has submit- 
ted his findings to a conference of citizens. Facts concern- 
ing 135 cases of maltreatment of Negroes have been 
grouped under the four heads of lynching, peonage, driv- 
ing Negroes out by organized lawlessness and individual 
acts of cruelty. Only two of the whole number were for 
“the usual crime.” All these maltreatments with one ex- 
ception only were by native Georgians. The governor 
tells his fellow citizens that “we stand indicted as a people 
before the world” ; that unless conditions are changed “God 
and man would justly condemn Georgia more severely than 
Belgium and Leopold were condemned for the Congo 
atrocities”; and that continuation of such crimes means 
“the destruction of our civilization.” 

Remedies recommended by this Christian governor in- 
clude the widest publicity within the state for all white 
lawlessness; a campaign for justice by all Christian 
churches; compulsory education for both races; commit- 
tees of each race on race relations; the repeal of certain 
laws which make possible peonage for debt; a state con- 
stabulary under the governor’s control; a money penalty 
on counties in which a lynching occurs; state investiga- 
tions of lynchings; state juries to try the accused at such 
places as the governor may direct and the governor em- 
powered to remove from office after due investigation, 
any official delinquent in the discharge of his duty. 


NEGROES ORGANIZED FOR JUSTICE 


The strategic value of the varying program of the inter- 
racial committees cannot be over emphasized in their Chris- 
tian importance. Of the 769 counties in the south in which 
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there are sufficient numbers of colored people to warrant 
organization, 500 are reported as organized. Programs 
calling for justice in the courts and especially opposition 
to lynching under all circumstances ; economic justice, ade- 
quate educational facilities, improved living and sanitary 
conditions, recreational advantages, better traveling facili- 
ties and welcoming returned colored soldiers, have been 
carried through with different degrees of success. In all 
cases better interracial understanding has been the result. 
Both races have been more fully constrained by the law 
of Christ. 

The principles of the Interracial Committees must be 
developed in the north as well as in the south, Wherever 
possible the functions should be assumed by the local city, 
town or county federation of churches. But with Negroes 
in all parts of the country, with work slack, with housing 
inadequate and expensive, with dangers of lawlessness in 
many places, colored and white leaders together should have 
at hand the machinery which will produce the remedy at 
the right time. Christians will be responsible if they do 
not act, act promptly, act by method and act to practical 
ends of prevention and cure 


THE POWER OF THE PREACHER 


lhe thinking self respecting Negro smarting under dis- 
criminations, perhaps insults, which he does not deserve, 
sadly wonders why the white Christian churches and their 
leaders have not been more effective in promoting better 
race relations. Even Dr. J. H. Dillard of the Jeannes 
Fund is strongly convinced that when the preachers really 
set about the task the grosser forms of injustice and cruelty 
will cease. “The masses of the people know the preacher. 
He is the man who more than any other can influence them 
to right thinking about law and order as well as the higher 
Both are right. The great 
reforms, the forward marches in human progress in Chris- 


reaches of Christian charity.” 


tian lands have always found in the Christian pulpit and 
church the leaders for the new day. There has been no 
more important expression of the power of their effective 
ervice than through the interracial Sundays proclaimed 
by governors of southern states—in Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Florida and Arkansas. In Kentucky over a thou- 
sand preachers of both races applied Christian principles 
to interracial problems. Endorsing the call, Governor Dor- 
sey urged the preachers “to appeal to the conscience of our 
people for a more even justice in our courts, for better 
housing and sanitary conditions, for better school facilities, 
for better traveling conditions, and for more patience and 
self-control, growing out of the spirit of the Christ, in the 
association of the two races.” 

Such developments make only for one conclusion, name- 
ly, that in the principles of Jesus is the only solution of the 
Negro problem. It is but another way of putting Prin- 
cipal Moton’s statement that “the better white south was 
never more friendly to the Negro than today.” 

The acid test of Christianity rests in the criterion of 
real worth. Is a man a man for a’ that? Is color or real 
achievement to be the test? Heartening confirmation of a 
new point of view is at hand in the increasing number of 
Christian white men and women who are no longer assert- 
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ing that they know the Negro but are reappraising the 
progress of racial development during the last half century. 
More leaders than formerly are saying there are Negroes 
and Negroes. There are not only mountain peaks of indi- 
vidual Negro characters arising out of low lying and fever 
breeding swamps and plains; there are many smaller hills 
of real personal worth and attainment. There are broad 
plains of Negro life rising above the submerged meadows 
and stagnant pools of a civilization just emerged from 
slavery. 

All too much of the old Negro remains; but there is a 
new Negro. To his voice we must listen. This voice is 
resonant with a new hope based on solid achievement. A 
new era has dawned. The day of Booker Washington has 
not passed; it can never pass. His soul goes marching on 
not in solitary leadership but in a host of wise racial gen- 
crals in all fields of life. They are insisting that the prin- 


‘ciples and ideals of American democracy shall be applied 


to them and their people. All too slowly, yet on all hands 
there is developing a determination of white Christian 
leaders to meet this reasonable request and to find a way 
out in the Christian demands of Negroes for better treat- 
ment, a fair chance for education, a more even handed 
justice, reasonable economic conditions in city and country, 
a fair appreciation of accomplishments under difficulties, 
a single standard of morals, a security of life, property, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 

Browning’s bishop asks his friend: “Like you this Chris- 
tianity or not?” Like it or not, Christianity is not Chris- 
tianity until it is expressed in terms of the great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” The 
acid test of Christianity as applied to race relations of all 
\merica is that of brotherhood. By no means is blood 
brotherhood required. Marriage bonds are personal and 
incidental. But brotherhood in the terms of mutual under- 
-tanding, of honest cooperation, of real good will, of the 
application of the golden rule is not only reasonable and 
practical; it is the only sufficient pathway of light for the 
living together of the varied races of America. Nothing 
less than the spirit of Christ can lead to the fullest realiza- 
tion of Christian America and America all too slowly but 
really is finding her way and must find her way to the 
application of the law of brotherhood to the Negro ques- 
tion. Conflicts of opinion there are bound to be, clashing 
of interests must come as offenses in all forms of life must 
come, compromise must be resorted to, the light will some- 
times flicker and then brighten again, but the law of broth- 
erhood makes sure headway. “Through present wrong, 
the eternal right . . step by step” makes its “steady 
gain. 
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A Larger Life for 


EAN BRADFORD KNAPP of the Arkansas State Col- 
D lege of Agriculture would be named by all informed 

southerners as the greatest agricultural leader in Amer- 
ica. All will admit that he is foremost in the southland. His 
distinguishing characteristics is what might be called his evan- 
gelistic spirit. He is an apostle and prophet of the better rural 
life. He posseses all the cool acumen of the scientist, all the 
practical administrative ability of the detached executive, and 
adds an enthusiasm for his task and a fervency of interest in 
liuman life that would honor a social reformer. In fact Dean 
Knapp is a social reformer; he is not primarily interested 
n the material factors he so ably promotes—he is interested 
in them as means to the making of better farm homes, less 
provincial rural communities, a larger outlook for the farmer 
and a wider chance for his children to share the good things of 
life. 

The last thing Bradford Knapp would do would be to give 
his time merely to help a farmer grow more corn to feed more 
hogs to buy more land to grow more corn and so on round 
and round that vicious circle of materialism. He helps make 
two blades of grass and two strands of wool grow where one 
grew before as a means to less drudgery, more culture, better 
schools and churches and a better citizenship. It is a strik- 
ing fact in American university life that the agricultural col- 
lege faculties take an interest in the church to a greater degree 
than any other faculty in the university circle. And there is 
no other single profession, not even excepting the teachers 
and Red Cross nurses, that shows more interest in rural 
churches than do the county farm agents. Dean Knapp says 
“Emancipate the farmer’s wife and you will emancipate the 
farmer: solve her problems and you will have solved the rural 
problem.” 


Emancipate the 
Farmer's Wife 

Yesterday the farmer’s wife was the home maker and the 
omestic manufacturer {&, the farm household. Our grand- 
others not only did the sewing but the spinning as well; they 
lid the washing and also made the soap. And they often 
helped to harvest the cotton or the flax and shear the sheep. 
They had neither magazine nor telephone, and there was no 
“flivver” to take them to town or to the neighbor’s. No won- 
er they often smoked a pipe for consolation and came to 
ubstitute a firm voice for tones of tenderness. Our mothers 
got rid of the manufacturing end of household duties but they 
still did the baking, sewing, washing, scrubbing and chicken 
asing, and most of the farm wives are doing it yet, though 
their city sisters have turned it over to the baker, the tailor 
and the steam laundry. The saying goes that they are even 
sending their scrubbing out. But the farmer’s wife now has 

woman’s page in all the weeklies, can get her own journal, 
the telephone has brought every neighbor next door and the 
“flivver” is rapidly becoming a household necessity. 

The sewing machine was the first household machine. In 
our boyhood it was as much the sign of enterprise on the 
farmer’s part as an automobile or membership in a farm 
rganization is today. The day when the Singer was brought 
to our two roomed cabin on the prairie is as vivid in memory 
s the first pair of suspenders or blue topped boots. It cost 
sixty dollars at a time when the entire annual cash turnover 
was not three hundred, but it lifted a great drudgery from 
mother’s hands and we look back with tender reminiscence to 
the light that came into her eyes that day. Then came the 
other household utensils and the things of culture began to 
slip in beside them. That day was a milestone in household 
life. The next milestone was marked by the purchase of a 
covered buggy, and the next by the telephone. 





the Farmer’s Wife 


Emancipate Her 
From What? 


It has been said with rather more truth than facetiousness 
that everybody is interested in the farmer’s uplift but himself. 
No doubt many would still ask what emancipation is now 
needed for the farmer’s wife. The answer is put together 
well in Circular 148 of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. It is a statistical summary of a survey made through 
10,000 records secured by home demonstration agents, cover- 
ing homogeneous sections in thirty-three northern and west- 
ern states. They were not picked homes but selected areas in 
which every home was surveyed. This gives a very good 
cross-section analysis for all those parts of the country. The 
figures vary somewhat for east and west and the south is left 
out but they are indicative of the general situation. 

Figures are dry, but we will “boil them down” as much as 
possible, trusting the reader to visualize the farm woman back 
of the statistics. Her average hours of daily toil are thirteen 
for the summer and a fraction over ten for the winter; all 
her days of rest, taken one at a time usually, add up less 
than two weeks per year. She cares for an average of eight 
rooms, carries in the water in three cases out of five and does 
her own sewing, mending, baking and washing in ninety-five 
cases out of every hundred. In eight cases out of ten she 
cleans and cares for kerosene lamps, keeps from one to two 
stoves going, and in more than one-half the cases carries in 
the fuel herself. Forty-two per cent of the farms have power 
machines but only fifteen per cent of the houses. There is 
running water in one house in three and a bath tub in one out 
of five. Most of the homes have sewing machines but only 
fifty-seven per cent have washing machines and forty-seven 
per cent carpet sweepers. One-fourth of the farmers’ wives 
still help out in the field in rush seasons, and as many help all 
the time with the live stock. They live strenuous lives, as do 
their husbands, but more indoors than out and in a monoto- 
nous routine from which his work finds more frequent relief. 


Emancipate Her 
to What? 


The farm wife does not wish to become a parasite on the 
family income as some city wives become. Those city women 
who boast that they cannot cook a meal and go to bridge 
parties for breakfast while their husbands go to the club or 
hotel for dinner if the cook fails to come, are not mere char- 
acters in fiction. They toil not, neither do they spin, yet 
Solomon in all his glory is not so arrayed. The farm home 
will remain the bulwark of our society so long as it remains 
a cooperative household. It still furnishes eighty per cent of 
the nation’s leading men, even in city affairs, because every- 
body works out there, including father’s boys and girls. It is 
not the farm home as such, but the cooperative home that 
grows character, initiative, enterprise and a sense of duty. 

The farm wife’s emancipation will consist in a shorter work- 
ing day, more social intercourse and relief from drudgery. It 
is not work that kills her spirit but the monotony of her work, 
fts endless routine and drudgery. Give her a furnace and 
running water and a good lighting system—all easily installed 
in farm homes now. Bring the farm power into the house 
and train her hand to drive the “flivver.” She will not object 
to eggs and butter as her part in making the family income, but 
let them be her part with full control of their expenditure or 
saving. Good roads will bring the doctor near, the rural visit- 
ing nurse will promote health for the children, the county 
hospital will guarantee safety in times of sickness and remove 
toil even if it does not remove anxiety, the consolidated school 
will give her children the education she did not get but would 
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like to give. Organize her life so she will have time to train 
her children in religion and morals as the little once-a-month 
rural church cannot do and will never be able to do until it is 
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redeemed from its sectarianism. She is the mother of tomor- 
row’s leaders in church and state; give her a chancel 
Atva W. TAYLor. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Leadership of the Church 


Epitor THe CuristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: The May 19th issue of The Christian Century is to me 
a notable and valuable one. Mr. Nearing’s “Capitalism and the 
Ideals of Jesus” cast me into an awful experience of gloom—that 
such an octopus as capitalism could actually in so short a time 
fasten itself insidiously and effectively upon the nations, the 
Christian nations of the world. The one ray of hope is that it 
“went to pieces in less than a decade” because it “was so inethical 
in its aims and so unsocial in its workings that it had neither 
stamina nor endurance to withstand the shock of the war”; and 
further, I hope, because when we “compare the ethics of capi- 
talism with the ethics of Jesus—they contradict word for word, 
line for line.” But did it go to pieces in the shock of the war, 
or, if it did, can we hope that the ethics of Jesus will find suffi- 
cient backing among the millions of Jesus’ adherents in the 
Christian nations to assure the world and the Lord that it shall 
“never be revived in its old forms”? Only if many preachers in 
industrial centers and elsewhere shall have the courage to apply 
the parable of the talents to other Scriptures as suggested by 
Lloyd C. Douglas in your issue of May 12th. The fight is on, O 
Christian soldier! But how and where is the minister going to 
function if what Mr. Joseph E. McAfee wrote in your columns 
about “The Minister’s Professional Mind” is true—where he 
shows that the clerical spirit has been accurately “assayed and 
found wanting,” and where “the professionalism of the ministry 
is seen to be in the direct path to hopeless reaction in religion,” 
and especially if what Mark H. Turk wrote in your May 19th 
issue on “The Layman’s Professional Mind” is true! For “the 
subordinate place which the clergyman holds when compared with 
the men of other professions” (as Mr. Turk with merciless logic 
and fact sufficiently clearly shows), if it bursts as a crashing 
revelation upon some ministerial minds, is surely crushingly 
humiliating to any self respecting minister of God! If in the 
congregationally governed churches, and some others, “the pastor 
of the church is understood by the laymen who compose it to be 
the servant of the church” (and I have in my pocket a letter of 
invitation from a church which shows that very thing): if “there 
is not one prerogative which the minister can claim or demand as 
an intrinsic right;” if “the gamut of his ministry is derived from 
the church which creates him and controls his service;” if “every 
student of the church knows that there has been a wide-spread 
and positive movement to subordinate the minister increasingly to 
the decisions and desires of the churches,” and that “in the minds 
of many laymen and in the practice of many churches the min- 
ister is regarded as an employe to be ‘hired and fired’ at the pleas- 
ure or displeasure of a majority of the members ‘present and 
voting;’” if when a “larger and well known city church of fea- 
tured conservatism had occasion to call a minister, the lay leaders 
who dominated the life of that church deliberately selected a 
young man whom they could manage ;” if “another church specified 
that the new minister must be a conservative in theology and not 
interested in social questions”—I say, if these things are so, how 
and where is the minister going to function in the adjustment of 
the delicate and long time estrangement between labor and capi- 
tal? 

God, give us churches, glorious, holy, and without blemish, 
freed from “the fossilized customs, the piffling sectarian limita- 
tions, the cheap and unheroic ideals which the church holds as the 
norm of ministerial activity.” Lord, give us churchmen with a 
worthy vision of the splendid challenge which Christ is right 


now throwing out to men, and, as if by magic, our young men 
and young women will respond to thy call for leadership! 
Santa Maria, Calif, W. Starrs. 


Is Christianity Too Difficult? 


Epitor THe CuristTiaAN CENTURY : 

SIR: I confess I do not quite get the sense of your editorial 
of May 26 under the above title. To me its whole tenor seems 
to exhibit that confusion and inversion of thought which helps 
to make Christianity difficult. I have not yet had an opportunity 
of reading Dr. Roberts’ book, “The Untried Door,”—I shall find 
one as soon as possible—but to me it seems that all such attempts 
to “inquire what Jesus actually taught, whether he had a coherent 
and self-consistent philosophy of life, and whether his teaching 
can be applied to our problems,” are in the last degree foolish 
and gratuitous. They remind one of the man who understood 
Shakespeare very well indeed, but could make neither head nor 
tail of the explanatory notes. It is precisely what churchmen 
have been doing all through the Christian centuries—the result 
being the spinning of systems of theology. 

In the first place, even if Jesus had a systematic philosophy of 
life, the fragmentary and disjointed record we have of his life 
and teachings render it next to impossible to reconstruct it. And 
in the second place, even though reconstruction were possible, 
it would have nothing but a historical interest or value, for phil- 
osophies of life are, in the nature of them, local things—the 
adaptation of principles to existing conditions,—and his philosophy 
of life, in Palestine and in the first centtury, could not possibly 
have any concrete application to conditions in the United States 
in the twentieth century. As a matter of fact, we find, here and 
there, among the sayings of Jesus, fragmentary bits of life-phil- 
osophy, and they bear out this view. Any plain-thinking man, 
who is not a theologian and does not read strained meanings into 
Christ’s words, recognizes that, so far as they are concrete at 
all, they are intended to apply sheerly to local conditions. 

If, on the other hand, by “philosophy of life” we mean prin- 
ciples of life, (really quite a different thing), then, as it appears 
to me, the difficulty is not to comprehend “what Jesus actually 
taught,” but to understand (1) why it is necessary to undertake 
a course of research to find it out, and (2) why their application 
to our problems should be questioned. Did Jesus, then, speak 
so ambiguously or uncertainly when he enunciated moral and 
spiritual principles? Or is it that he spoke so disagreeably plainly 
that theologians must be retained, like corporation lawyers, to 
interpret him ex parte? Will any honest man really pretend 
that he does not comprehend the few, simple, uncompromising 
principles of living that Jesus laid down? And will anyone really 
pretend that, in reading Christ’s words, he does not know when 
Christ was laying down fundamental principles and when he was 
making mere logical application? 

As to the application of these principles to modern life, what 
is the idea of questioning that, either? He enunciated nothing 
particularly new. They are, in essence, the same principles that 
every teacher of life has taught. They are the recognized and 
proven laws of the moral universe. The question is not whether 
they can be applied to our problems; but whether our problems 
are being worked out according to them. If their application to 
modern life means the destruction of civilization, than our civili- 
zation will probably have to be destroyed. More than one civili- 
zation has been destroyed because it clashed with the principles 
laid down by Jesus—not because Jesus laid them down, but be- 
cause they are the eternal principles of living. 
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The truth of the matter is, we look to Jesus and his teaching 
for that which they never were intended to do; just as we have 
got in the habit of looking to some mysterious function of gov- 
ernment to solve our economic problems. No appeal to Jesus, 
no frantic search of his teachings, will ever show us the way 
to solve our problems. That is not his business; it is distinc- 
tively ours. The mathematician and physicist—that is to say, the 
teacher of mathematics and physics—does not teach us how to 
build our cities and bridges; that is the business of those who 
want the cities and bridges; but woe be to them if they be not 
built according to the eternal laws enunciated for us by the 
teacher. The adaptation of those laws to the work in hand is 
altogether the business of the workers; and it differs in every 
age, in every clime, and with every set of materials and condi- 
tions. Jesus is the teacher of a set of moral principles as immut- 
able and inexorable as the laws of physics—perhaps more so. 
By those laws we must build our civilizations, or they fall. 

Certainly it is difficult; it always has been. Certainly it serves 
no purpose to call Jesus Lord, Lord, if we do not or cannot do 
the things he commanded. But, when you come to think of it, 
he never commanded any things—concrete, definite acts—that we 
should do, or not do. He laid down certain laws and principles 
to which the things we do must conform. “Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, do ye even so to them.” What 
things? How should he know or say? Work it out for your- 
selves. “How hardly shall they that have riches enter the king- 
dom of heaven.” But then—never mind, all the ‘buts’ in the 
world won't alter the law that a man with great earthly possessions 
will find it hard to look at things from God’s viewpoint. Difficult? 
Yes,—not to understand, but to put into practice. The difference 
between the working out of physical laws into concrete achieve- 
ment, and the working out of Christ’s laws, is not one of under 
standing; it is one of desire. Every individual man and woman 
sincerely wishes the outworking of physical laws; men do not 
wish the outworking of Christ’s laws. And we appeal to Christ 
for some way of forcing their observation en masse. Just as 
well could we hope to erect a usable building, if every depart- 
ment of the work, from the architect’s office to the stone-layers’ 
union, were honeycombed with men who persisted in violating 
the laws of physics. So do we seek, through some wonderful 
operation of “government,” to shield ourselves from some folly 
that we are all, as individuals, committing. 

Personally (although I know I am a voice in the wilderness) 1 
am disposed to think that the church has abdicated her highes? 
and most influential position toward the industrial and sociological 
problems of the day. Her voice has lost its old ring of decision 
and authority. I have tried to show how, in the face of all world 
problems, in all times, the Christ stands, with inscrutable smile 
and inexorable finger on the Law. As Christ’s vicar, the church 
ought to take the same attitude, proclaiming, over and over 
again, with inexorable iteration, the simple laws of life. As a 
church, indeed, this is her prime business. I do not say she ought 
not to help the thinkers and workers with their problems. This 
she ought to do and not leave the other undone. But above all 
else it is her business to avoid all the entanglements and compro 
mises into which the problems always lead, and to bring them 
back, again and again, to the touchstone of the few, simple prin- 
ciples of Jesus. It is this simplifying, two-edged-sword-dividing 
function of the church which, more than anything else, is needed 
to illumine and save the situation. 


Litchfield, Ill, T. G. ATKrnson. 


The Pastor in the Community Church 


Epiror THe Curistian CENTURY: 


SIR: It is not so long ago, when the pastor in a small city 
or town was looked upon as the community oracle, as the best 
educated man among his fellows. His views of public and 
social questions were accepted as authoritative, he held a dig- 
nified monopoly on questions religious, social and political. 
But a change has come into the old order of things. The 
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railroad, rural mail delivery, the telephone, the consolidated 
school and the Ford flivver have carried a new spirit even 
into the remotest hamlet. The magazine and the metropolitan 
newspaper has thrust its informing pages into every rural 
home, it brings to every fireside the current history of the 
world. The Sunday newspaper, laden with pictorial and lit- 
erary attractions is delivered in every rural home of the parish. 
Then there is the professional periodical and the endless issue 
of modern books, whose authors write scholarly upon every 
conceivable subject. The people in the rural country today 
are well informed with the progress of the time and their 
interest in the world’s affairs is just as lively as that of the 
city dweller. In the rural country we find graduates from 
reputed colleges and universities, the scientifically trained agri- 
culturist and university farmer are here in reality and they are 
here to stay. 


Under these changed conditions the rural pastor finds it a 
man”s job to keep himself intellectually abreast with the best 
men and women in the parish. He is looked upon as the leader 
of a keen, intelligent people and his profession demands that 
he should have a fine intellectual equipment and a trained 
mental discernment. If he should happen to have an intellectual 
culture inferior to the best in his parish, it would not be surpris- 
ing to see him lose the respect and confidence of his parishioners 
and the community at large. 

The rural pastor of today finds himself in the position of a 
pioneer in the advance of the new order of things. He needs 
to be a statesman, a prophet, a priest and a servant, a king, a 
skypilot, a schoolmaster, a social worker and a saint. If he 
lacks any of these qualifications, he will never do for a rural 
church. He must emancipate himself from the atmosphere of 
intellectual narrowness and intolerance, he must stand for the 
kighest truth as related to human life and destiny and be a 
sane partaker of present day thought as related to the prob- 
lems of the day, even at the expense of sacrificing his old 
style orthodoxy and traditional denominational views. The 
rural country has or is now experiencing its illumination and 
consequently the rural pastor must be a growing pastor. Many 
of his old sermons of 25 years ago would bring real illumina- 
tion, if deposited into the fireplace. His sermons must keep 
step with the advance of the time and present continually to his 
people a living, modern interpretation of the living, modern 
Christ. 


There are, however, several handicaps under which the rural 
pastor must, of necessity, always suffer, it is his cross that he 
must learn to bear with patience. He lacks for himself and 
his personal inspiration the privilege of social contact, music 
and the drama, the high class motion picture, the Lyceum 
platform and the ministerial fellowship. The city pastor has 
his Monday morning preachers’ meeting, where great theo- 
jogical or philosophical lights may bring illumination, but the 
rural pastor is like the “Lone Scout,” finding his inspiration 
in the magazine and preachers’ journal. If he is aggressive 
as well as progressive, he must be prepared to endure the un- 
friendly criticism and long-distance nagging of the pastor of 
the other meeting house across the street. If one dreams of 
complacency and the quiet life and a normal functioning of 
the ministerial anatomy, where a man may spend his life in 
ease and preach a discourse upon some ancient subject once a 
week, he has a mistaken view of the importance of the rural 
church. He must outgrow his early thinking and if he cannot 
discover any advance in the range of his memory, he may then 
look upon his mental process with some suspicion. There is 
no reason why he should not continue his service with in- 
creased efficiency far beyond Dr. Osler’s line of utility and he 
will continue to fill his place with credit to his position and 
himself, if he continues to broaden himself mentally and 
spiritually. 

Freperrck W. MAGDANz. 

Fremont, Mich. 





British Table Talk 


Christianity’s 
“Lost Radiance” June, 1921. 


HE uttterances of Dr. L. P. Jacks, editor of the Hibbert 

i Journal, and principal of Manchester College, are always, 
like those of the Dean of St. Paul's, original and arrest- 

ing. Delivering the Essex Hall Lecture, Dr. Jacks discussed 
“The Lost Radiance of the Christian Religion” and how to 
Christianity in his view is a religion of young people 
which has lost a good deal of its savour by being adapted to 
the needs of the minds of the old. The chief difference be- 
tween the original genius of Christianity as we find it in the 
New Testament and its modern form is, he says, that it has 


recover it. 


lost the note of encouragement and acquired the note of re- 
pression which has no place in the good news of Jesus Christ. 
Most serious of the corruptions of Christianity is in a loss of 
brightness and of radiant energy, in a tendency to revert, in 
spirit, if not in terminology, to much older conceptions of man, 
congenial to the 
Person that the 


God, and the world than those which are 
mind of Christ It was in the form of a 
radiance of the Christian religion made its first appearance and 
impression on mankind, and its power to move us lies in the 
vision that He brought of a hidden beauty in the world. The 
radiance of the Christian religion is not an adventitious quality, 
not a mere alleviation or adornment of an otherwise stern 
and uncompromising code of duty, but an essential and all-per- 
in which duty becomes transfigured into love. 
is akin to the song of the 
Almost the first thing to 


Testament is an angel’s song. 


vading energy 
There is that in the gospel which 
kvlark and to babbling brooks 
ve open the New 
to place the New Testament in a church-and 


greet us when 
We are too ay 


chapel atmosphere moments or phases when the 


here are 
vhole meaning of our religion seems to turn on the tragedy of 
human life, when Christ becomes a Man of Sorrows before 
evervthing else and the cross overshadows everything; but if 
it times the melody dies out in a sad cadence or even a cry of 
lespair it is never final, but only the prelude to a greater song 
Dr. Jacks urged that the 
ipplication at the central point, that the opportunity for apply- 
ing it exists now, and that nothing can allay the discords into 
which soci has plunged short of those radiant conceptions 
f God, man, and the world which are the life and essence 
of the Christian religion. Treat man after the mind of Christ 
is a being whose first need is for light and whose second need 
nly is for government, and we shall find that as his need for 
satisfied his need for government pro- 
rressively diminishes. Dr. Jacks put the growing recognition 
of this fact as chief among many hopeful signs. “If the Chris- 
tian church, led by the Spirit of God, should ally itself with 
this recognition the lost radiance of the Christian religion will 
return to it, and it will become the foremost teacher of man- 
kind. If not, the spiritual revival will take place all the same, 
but in the schools and not in the churches. In the next genera- 
tion there will grow up, there is indeed now growing up in 
this country and in many others, a vast army of unordained 
ministers of religion who will find their mission at the teach- 
er’s desk.” Dr. Jacks’ lecture will shortly be published in book 
form 
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Foreign Missions 
Finance 

The Central Board of Missions states that £1,530,862 is the 
total income of the chief Anglican and interdenominational 
missionary societies in 1920. The Church Missionary Society 
heads the list with an income of 691,572 pounds, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel coming next with 342,540 
pounds. The British and Foreign Bible Society raised 125,000 
pounds in 1919. Its 1920 figures are not yet available. Other 
societies had incomes as follow in 1920: Universities’ Mission 
to Central Africa, 63,125 pounds; ‘Church of England Zenana 
Missionary Society, 79,553 pounds; South American Mission- 


ary Society, 22,939 pounds; Jerusalem and the East Mission, 
16,451 pounds; London Jews Society, 51,701 pounds; Religious 
Tract Society, 11,346 pounds. The total is much above that 
for the previous year. A number of important societies are not 
included in this list. Practically all of them have increased 
their income but are in financial difficulties because of expan- 
sion of work. The London Missionary Society, whose income 
has risen from 105,000 pounds to 158,000 pounds, had a deficit of 
38.900 pounds, which has been wiped out by legacies. The Baptist 
Missionary Society spent 243,000 pounds on the foreign field, and 
would have had a deficit of over 100,000 pounds but for the 
Special United Fund, which amounts to 270,000 pounds. The 
C. M. S. has a deficit of 145,835 pounds. The Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Society, with an income of 271,796 pounds, has a deficit of 
36,000 pounds, and the United Methodist Society a deficit of 
12,000 pounds. The Friends Foreign Missionary Society is also 
in serious straits. The crisis in the foreign missions of the 
United Free Church of Scotland has been triumphantly passed. 
““A church which has so strong a pulse of generosity,” says the 
report, “is indeed a living force for good in the world.” The 
total income of that church shows a very large increase; it 
amounts to 1,455,214 pounds. The British and Foreign Bible 
spent half a million pounds last year and circulated 

Bibles or portions—139,851 more than the previous 


Society 
8,655,781 


year 


The Ministry 
of Healing 

In recent years a movement has been growing in the churches, 
\nglican and Non-conformist, for the recognition and prac- 
tices of the healing of bodies as well as souls as part of the 
Christian ministry. The astonishing claims and testimonies 
made in the name of Christian Science are partly responsible 
for this. The subject is beset with difficulties and dangers, 
and the bishop of Southwark spoke some wise and cautious 
words at the fourth annual meeting of the Guild of St. Raphael. 
It was not sufficiently recognized, he said, that the church 
had a commission to heal, and this implied the duty of regu- 
lating the gifts of healing. He uttered three warnings. Any 
revival of the use of unction must be kept very distinct from 
extreme unction; emphasis must be laid on prayer and prepara- 
tion to avoid the idea that unction was a magical or supersti- 
tious act; it must be made quite clear that unction or laying on 
of hands is not to be regarded as a substitute for help through 
medical science. Canon Roseveare, warden of the guild, review- 
ing the progress of the guild during the five years of its ex- 
istence, noted the widespread interest taken in it, practically 
every diocese in the British Isles and very soon overseas be- 
ing represented among its members or associates. An Office 
Book, containing an Instruction on Healing in the Church and 
Offices for Anointing and for Laying-on of Hands, will be 
issued in July. The bishop of Birmingham advocates the giv- 
ing of addresses on health subjects in churches outside the 
usual service hour. A Service of Healing, with prayers for 
individuals who are sick, is held every week at St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields. 


Chesterton on the 
American Creed 

Mr. G. K. Chesterton made his first public appearance after 
his return from America at a meeting at Brighton on behalf of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. In his whimsical 
way he made the American Declaration of Independence the 
text of a defense of creeds. What was the Declaration? he 
asked; how many people in England knew? He maintained 
that it was a creed. People tell us, he said, that creeds limit 
the mind, cramp the intelligence, and so on. He contended 
that creeds are the only condition of permanence in anything 
intellectual. A man who had not got a creed was a man who 
could not think, could not fight, could hardly even joke. The 
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enemies of the American creed had spat upon it and trampled 
it under foot, but it existed as an ideal, quite independent of 
subsequent corruptions—just as the Christian ideal existed. 
We had the fundamental Christian conscience in us because it 
had descended to us from a united Christendom in the past, 
and Americans had the fundamental democratic conscience in 
them. God forbid he should deny that Americans required 
being converted to Christianity!—but they did not require it 
more than English people did. All the same, Mr. Chesterton’s 
Protestant admirers find it less difficult to understand how a 
man of his physical bulk became chief constable of Beacons- 
field (where he lives) than how a man of his type of mind 
can subscribe to the creeds of the Roman church. 
ALBERT DAWSON, 


BOOKS 


Tue Crisis In CuHurcn ANnp Cottece. By G. W. McPherson. 
Finding that “the modern university has become a decidedly anti- 
Bible, anti-Christian institution” the author sets forth on ‘the 
valiant mission of telling the world about it. There ought to be 
an end of it all because he believes “the facts presented in the fol- 
lowing pages will convince the honest seeker after truth.” He 
presents the “facts from the critics’ own works.” We have it from 
the author himself that “this volume is the first of its kind, and it 
will, doubtless, present to the Christian world a valuable revela- 
tion.” Let us admit that he does make as good a case against 
scholarship as could be made in one volume. (236 pages). 


Tue Brste as A Community Boox. By Arthur E.-Holt. Mr. 
Holt is the social service secretary of the Congregational church. 
He has had successful experience in both the rural and city pas- 
torates. This small volume is an interpretation of those elements 
in the Bible that underlie community building. They furnish an 
admirable contrast to those, so often printed in the past, that 
underlie the building of sectarianism out of community life, It will 
be found an excellent class text or basis for discussion groups in 
this time when community churches are so much in the mind of 
forward looking religious leaders. (Woman's Press. 99 pages). 


LABOR AND THE Emptoyer. By Samuel Gompers. Lazpor anp 
THE Common WE tFareE. By Samuel Gompers. These two volumes 
are carefully culled from the writings and addresses of the vet- 
eran American labor leader by Hayes Robbins. They are a re- 
script of the wisdom, the philosophy and the statesmanship of one 
of the world’s most conspicuous leaders of labor. Mr. Gompers’ 
successful retention of the presidency of the American Federation 
of Labor is of itself a sign of great capacity, but the things won 
for labor under his chairmanship are a much greater testimonial 
of it. He is now grown old and his viewpoint may seem to many 
a little belated, but his vigor and clear-headedness are not. His 
rather close adherence to “better wage, fewer hours” is fundamen- 
tal if not ideal. In these volumes the best he has said on such 
questions as the following is given: Labor and Law—Labor’s 
Stand on Public Issues—Labor in the War—Industrial Warfare— 
Union and Open Shop—Child Labor—Woman in Industry— 
Shorter Day—Industrial Agreement, etc. These volumes are a 
necessity to one who would know the fundamentals of the labor 
movement in this country, for however much the theories and 
more idealistic dreams of others may entice, the solid gains of the 
wage earner have been won by the American Federation of Labor 
under the leadership of Mr. Gompers. (Dutton). 


Tue A. B. C. or Exutsir Pranninc. By Evart G. and Mary 
Swain Routzahn. In this age of picturization, a scientific study 
of the art of planning and exhibiting facts and conditions in re- 
gard to social, religious or other moral situations is of great value. 
Many a good case is spoiled by a poor setting forth, and a great 
many more by failure to comprehend the value of such methods 
of education and information. In this age of propaganda it is 
worth while to consider using methods that awaken and suggest 
truth in the mind of the public instead of so much hot-house forc- 
ing of ideas by the propaganda method. (Russell Sage Founda- 
tion. 235 pages). 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Good Beginnings” 


ITH what eagerness, in all our study of biography, do 
W we study influences that played upon the birth and 
early life of famous men and women! The projec- 
tive force and the curve of the life may be estimated when we 
master these facts. There are children who are “fore-damned,” 
to use an expression of Graham Taylor’s. Born of immoral 
parents, reared in a fetid tenement, environed by polluting in- 
fluences, lacking sunshine, sweet air and clean food, playing in 
alleys and congested streets, the only possible adventure steal- 
ing and smashing things—this is fore-damnation. 

We have in this city of Pittsburgh a most unusual judge, 
Tensard DeWolf. He presides over the Moral Court. Twenty- 
five hundred boys and girls come before him every year. He 
knows just where they will come from, Soho, the “Hill,” 
Lower Allegheny, “Woods Run” and other over-crowded dis- 
One girl was brought in from our fashionable East End. 
She was a giddy young creature, who at 2 a. m. was trying to 
get into her own home with her night key. The police thought 
she was a burglar and arrested her. They should have arrested 
her parents! The Judge says that he can understand why a 
boy would steal a pie, but why should he steal false teeth? 
Gangs of these potential thugs invade the five and ten cent 
stores and steal combs, powder-puffs, hinges, socks, candy, 
pencils, cards, ribbons, dishes, perfumes, hammers, pins, games, 
paper-napkins, mouth-organs, boudoir caps, jewelry and whisk- 
Meeting in the alleys, he is the hero who has “swiped” 

To fool the policeman is the greatest joke. Elud- 
ing capture at the Five and Ten, they are bold to try the de- 
partment stores; winning there they hold up some man and 
take his pocket book; again escaping, they next attempt to enter 
a house at night. The Judge says that in practically every case 
the home influence is to blame. 

Turning now to successful people, we think of the charm- 
ing western home of Jane Addams; of John Ruskin in his 
velvet suit, reading before the study fire; of Lloyd George 
being molded by “Uncle Lloyd,” that combination of granite 
and fire; of Saul and that gentle home in Tarsus. Ramsey is 
the great authority upon Paul and if desire to master 
this series of lessons it would be well for you to buy his 
He seems to think that Paul was brought up in a very 
well-to-do home, with a gentle but religious Jewish mother 
and a father who was a free-born Roman citizen, probably not 
a Jew. Well-educated, surrounded by every liberalizing ad- 
vantage, a witness of the games, possessing some 
knowledge of Grecian with 
many people of many races, watched at home and most care- 
fully trained in her faith by the mother, we can picture the 
delightful early life of the Great Apostle, whom God was 
grooming to be a cosmopolitan, the one to carry the gospel to 
Athens, Corinth, Ephesus and Rome. 

When the time came to send Saul away to school he was 
sent to Jerusalem and placed under the tutelage of the noble 
Gamaliel, a man of such power, light and leading that when 
he died the Mishna says, “With the death of Gamaliel the 
reverence for the law ceased, and purity and abstinence died 
away.” He was a Pharisee and Saul became like his illus- 
trious teacher in this respect. He was a liberal, being the 
founder of the more liberal school of the Pharisees. According 
to Acts 5:34 ff: he intervened in the Sanhedrin in favor of 
Peter and other apostles. There is no ground, however, 
for the tradition that Gamaliel was a secret disciple of Jesus. 
He lived and died a strict Jew. He advocated justice and 
generosity. Paul became his favorite pupil, keen, fiery, schol- 
arly, a brilliant orator and a marked personality. 

Joun R, Ewenrs. 
Acts 21:39; 22:3, 28; 2 Tim. 
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July 3, “Saul’s Early Life.” 
3:14, 15; Deut. 6:49. 





NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Summer School Work 
in the South 

When Pres. William Rainey Harper 
announced regular university courses for 
the summer quarter a generation ago, he 
was regarded as a dangerous innovator. 
It was thought that work of university 
grade could not be done in the summer. 
The idea of summer study is now so thor- 
oughly popularized that even in the 
southland it has caught on. Texas Chris- 
tian University at Ft. Worth announces a 
summer school of ten weeks this sum- 
mer, and the school of theology will have 
for its principal lecturer Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman. This school has come up quick- 
ly from small beginnings and is now a 
member of the Association of American 
Colleges. There are seven hundred stu- 
dents of college rank and the graduating 
class this year numbers 31. One of the 
achievements of the year has been the 
erection of a gymnasium at an expense 
of $175,000. 


University President 
Resigns 

Syracuse University is the third largest 
Methodist institution in the United States, 
and it has been brought up to its pres- 
ent high efficiency under the leadership 
of Chancellor James R. Day. Dr. Day 
was a Methodist preacher of New Eng- 
land parentage and training when he was 
called to the responsible position of head 
of Syracuse University. His institution 
now numbers five thousan! students. 
Many dramatic incidents are connected 
with his life. At the General ‘Conference 
in 1904 a newspaper made a veiled attack 
upon him. He answered from the floor 
and the conference voted te withhold 
press privileges from the offending news- 
paper. He was electec bishop at this 
conference, but two days later resigned, 
oreferring to end his life in educational 
work. Dr. Day takes the conservative 
side of social problems and his book, “My 
Neighbor the Workingman,” sets ferth 
his objections to the present m*nagement 
of labor unions. He is now in the seven- 
ties and proposes to spend the remainder 
of his life in travel and literary labors. 
Several thousand ministers and mussion- 
aries of the Methodist church have been 
trained under the leadership of Dr. Day, 
and these hold him in grateful remem- 
brance. 


Council of Church Boards 
Studies Ministerial Supply 

The Council of Church Boards of Edu- 
cation has been somewhat stirred up by 
the press reports on the religious situa- 
tion at Amherst. In the senior class of 
that college there is this year only one 
candidate for the ministry although the 
school has a strong Christian tradition. 
A list of twenty colleges and universities 
of various denominations has been com- 
piled and this is being used for the pur- 
pose of studying the supply of candidates 
for the Christian professions. In these 
twenty schools there are 1746 graduates 
this year. Of these, 303 have adopted the 
Christian work as a life calling, 144 of 


them choosing the ministry. The twenty 
institutions chosen probably represent the 
most evangelical of the Christian colleges, 
and the story for the whole range of the 
colleges would hardly be quite so favor- 
able as the above statistics would indi- 
cate. 


Church Has 
Twenty-one Employes 


Linwood Boulevard Disciples Church 
of Kansas City is an example of the de- 
velopment that is taking place in large 
city churches. This congregation now 
has twenty-one people on its payroll. 
These are as follows: Ministers (2), 
Sunday School Superintendent and 
Church Visitor, Organist, Choir (4), Bus- 
iness Manager, Matron, Stenographer, 
Superintendent Primary Department, Jan- 
itors (2), Evening Organist, Music Di- 
rector, Orchestra (4) and Movie Oper- 
ator. The individual pledgers to the bud- 
get of this church last year numbered 
1,578 and the disbursements for local 
work totaled $47,364.03. 


Want Sixty New Parsonages 
in Illinois 

They are called rectortes in the Epis- 
copal church and manses in the Presby- 
terian church, but among the Disciples 
and Methodists they are parsonages. IlIli- 
nois Disciples have formulated a five-year 
program which includes the building of 
sixty new parsonages within the period. 
It is believed that this will greatly sta- 


bilize the ministry which is now on the 
move among the Disciples as never be- 
fore. Twice as many new church build- 
ings will be erected in this period. Less 
commendable is the slogan of sixty new 
churches in five years unless these are 
very carefully located in the light of real 
religious needs. Another item in the pro- 
gram is to have a regular minister for 
ninety per cent of the churches and to 
put the other ten per cent under the care 
of a neighboring minister. 


Where the Salaries 
Are Best 

It has been widely announced that the 
Unitarian church paid the highest aver- 
age salary of any church in America. 
This statement is challenged by the lead- 
ers of the United Presbyterian church. 
They report that the average salary in 
their denomination last year was $1,970. 
This denomination is interested in the 
welfare of its ministers in a number of 
other ways. It now has a maximum 
grant of $500 per year for its old minis- 
ters. Though it is small in numbers it 
leads the Christian world in many ways, 
showing great zeal in missions and edu- 
cation. 


The Community Church 
Defined 

The new quarterly named The Com- 
munity Churchman, recently launched at 
Canton, Mo., gives in its first issue a defi- 
nition of the community church which 


Tulsa Ministers Speak Out 


HE ministers of Tulsa, Okla., met 
following the disastrous mob action 
and set down their conclusions as 
to the causes of the race riot and the rem- 
edy. The pastors put the riot in Tulsa 
in the same class with the Belgian out- 
rages of Germany. While admitting that 
the attitude of certain criminal black 
men was provocative, they have not hes- 
titated to put the major blame for the 
catastrophe upon the heads of the white 
population of the city 
Whether the ministers 
stated the causes of the outbreak may 
be judged by our readers. It is asserted 
that the public schols are first of all to 
blame, having thrown the Bible and re- 
ligious instruction out of the curriculum 
and installed the dance in its place. The 
wide-open Sunday, particularly the com- 
mercialized amusement on that day, has 
broken down the conscience of the com- 
munity on matters of major importance. 
The fight and lust portrayed by the movie 
film is also held responsible for part of 
the moral breakdown of the community. 
The officials of the town are brought to 
book for seeing a car parked too far 
from the curbstone, but never seeing the 
blind pigs. Far more significant than the 
above consideration is the fact that the 
officials of Tulsa have already winked at 
two lynchings. Hours before the last 
outbreak they knew it was coming. The 
release of criminals on bond is held by 


have rightly 


the ministers to be a cause of crime. The 
citizens who boast of breaking the Vol- 
stead act are also placed on the pillory 
with others who break down respect for 
law and order. 

The ministers adopted a program of 
action for the emergency. They want a 
complete investigation and a full punish- 
ment of whites and blacks who were im- 
plicated in the riots. They demand that 
the carrying of guns shall be made a fel- 
ony. Christians are urged to be more 
strict in the practice of their religion both 
in word and deed, that right influences 
may be released in the community. In 
this connection, Christians who are not 
connected with a church are urged to be- 
come useful in the community life by co- 
operating with the churches. The busi- 
ness men of the city of the two races 
are urged to get acquainted, and the min- 
isters, in order to set a good example, 
have invited the colored ministers of the 
city to join the Ministerial Alliance. 

While the report of the ministers does 
not exhaust the sociological possibilities 
of the situation, it shows that the 
churches are deeply in earnest in using 
their influence in behalf of peace and jus- 
tice. The suggestion of friendly contacts 
between the leaders of the two races, is 
one which especially merits attention it 
every community where the race ques 
tion has become a perilously real one @ 
recent years. 
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will help toward a standardized concep- 
tion of that interesting institution. This 
term is used of “any religious organiza- 
tion in which at least the major portion 
of the Christian people of a community 
have united to serve the whole commu- 
nity.” The journal states that there are 
four hundred community churches in the 
United States These are divided into 
three different groups: The federated 
church keeps the denominational distinc- 
tions, but unites different groups in work 
and worship. The union church dissolves 
the denominational distinction. In addition 
there are many denominational churches 
which in the absence of other churches 
make the whole community welcome in 
the membership but continue to maintain 
affiliations with some particular denomi- 
national organization. 


A Pastoral Successor to 
Dr. F. E. Clark 

Williston Congregational church of 
Portland, Me., has become a_ church 
with a world wide reputation through be- 
ing the birthplace of Christian Endeavor. 
It was in this church over thirty years 
ago that Dr. F. E. Clark gathered a 
group of young converts together to 
form the first society in a fellowship that 
has belted the earth. Dr. Morris H. 
Turk, recently of Kansas City, Mo., has 
been installed in this church. Dr. Turk 
was of Methodist antecedents, having 
been educated at De Pauw University 
and at Boston University, but for a num- 
ber of years he has been prominent in 
the Congregational denomination. 


Bishop Manning in Favor 
of Free Speech 

It seems likely that Bishop Manning 
of the Episcopal diocese of New York 
will have a more liberal policy than his 
predecessor with regard to the social and 
theological opinions of his clergy. He 
holds that the church has no special wis- 
dom with regard to specific programs of 
reform but believes that the pulpit should 
be unhampered in its views, save as limit- 
ed by fundamental religious considera- 
tions. He said: “It would, I think, be 
unfortunate if all of us in the church 
thought alike on these subjects. I hold 
it to be most wholesole and important 
that all social views which are reconcil- 
able with the ten commandments should 
have their representation within the 
church and among the clergy. In the 
church there should be, and there is, 
freedom of opinion upon these questions 


to the full limit of consistency with the 


principles of Christ.” 


Secular Papers Develop 
Religious Features 


While many denominational newspa- 
pers in the United States have the past 
year continued to lose subscribers, the 
secular papers have continued to add re- 
ligious features to their service. The 
Brooklyn Eagle has long had a Monday 
sermon supplement, while the Boston 
Transcript prints in its Saturday edition 
a great deal of news of the New England 
churches. Papers in smaller towns are 
connecting up with the religious institu- 
tons. Rev. Byron Hester now con- 


tributes a weekly sermon to the Electra 
News, in Electra, Tex., and Rev. Hugh 
McLellan writes editorials for the leading 
daily paper of San Antonio. In many 
other cities the ministers are finding the 
secular newspaper a medium by which 
the unchurched of the community may be 
reached. 


Stereopticon Is Still 
New in India 

The Y. M. C. A. finds that the old fash- 
ioned “magic lantern” is not despised in 
India but will draw together large con- 
gregations of people. Last year a total of 
67,760 people were reached by this 
means. Religion, sociology, natural sci- 
ence, useful arts, fine arts, literature, 
biography, geography and travel slides 
represent some of the interests treated 
in the lectures. Many commercial firms 
in the United States and England have 
generously donated to the Y. M. C. A. 
industrial slides showing the particular 
operations in which these firms are en- 
gaged. 


Disciples Make Progress 
on Underwritings 

No group of church leaders ever went 
out on a more difficult mission than that 
which was undertaken by the committee 
for raising the Disciples’ share of the 
underwritings of the Interchurch World 
Movement. The most recent reports is- 
sued by the committee indicate that con- 
siderable progress has been made. Pre- 
vious to April 1 the money raised totaled 
$73,713.93. Since April 1 the cash and 
pledges have reached the total of $282,- 
524.53. This amount is not sufficient to 
validate the pledges which have been con- 
ditioned on the whole amount being 


General Pershing 


ENERAL PERSHING spoke at the 
GC; annual dinner of the International 
M. C. A, in 
New York recently, and went into the 
war record of the organization in con- 
siderable detail, giving the “Y” a clean bill 


Committee of the Y. 


of health. This should entirely silence 
those propagandists who have delighted 
to tear down the association to further 
selfish interests. General Pershing in 
speaking of the unique demand upon the 
Y. M. C. A. to conduct the canteens said: 
“This placed the Young Men’s Christian 
Association on a business basis, involving 
direct responsibility to the A. E. F. for 
an immense undertaking. They had to 
buy and sell without profit just as the 
army would have done. At first Mr. Car- 
ter’s request for a certain allowance of 
tonnage was granted, but as time went 
on and our limited shipping became less 
and less able to carry out actual needs 
in war material, his quota of monthly 
tonnage was very much reduced even in 
the face of increasing demands. So 
through lack of transportation facilities, 
he was unable to provide the canteens 
with all they required. Furthermore, the 
personnel of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association had to be expanded in al- 
most the same proportion as the army, 
had to be organized to conduct this 
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raised, so the campaign has been con- 
tinued through June. Many churches 
have raised money without signing the 
official card, and it is thought that when 
these send either their pledges or their 
money the whole amount will be raised. 
June 26 has been set as “clean-up day,” 
and by July 1 the committee hopes to be 
able to report that the whole amount of 
$600,000 has been pledged. 


Disciples Board 
Branches Out 

The Board of Temperance and Social 
Welfare of the Disciples of Christ has 
taken several advance steps lately. With 
the appointment of Prof. A. W. Taylor 
as secretary, the social cause now has an 
alert and scholarly exponent. The board 
now has a number of foreign corre- 
spondents who serve the cause of world 
temperance by translating into other 
languages and circulating in other coun- 
tries the facts about the workings of 
prohibition in this country. The coun- 
tries immediately affected by thfs propa- 
ganda are England, Mexico, the South 
American Republics, the Philippine Isl- 
ands and China. July 3 is the day for the 
interpretation of the work of this board 
in the churches and it will probably be 
more generally observed this year than 
ever before. 


New Appointments at 
Transylvania University 

Transylvania University, a Disciples 
school at Lexington, Ky., is having many 
changes in its teaching staff this year. 
The resignation of the president, Dr. R. 
H. Crossfield, who accepted a secretarial 
position with the Federal ‘Council of 
Churches, has been followed by the loss 


Defends the “Y”’ 


large business, which was only one of its 
numerous activities, with such untrained 
personnel as could be hastily mustered 
here at home. 

“All these things werc a tremendous 
handicap, and when its work came to be 
compared with that of other welfare or- 
ganizations operating with far less re- 
sponsibility and covering only special 
areas, there arose some unjust criticism 
of which other organizations too often 
took advantage. But as a matter of fact 
this feature of the work of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association deserves 
great praise, and I should like to express 
here in this presence my deep apprecia- 
tion of the results obtained. 

“In the field of education, athletics and 
recreation after the armistice the Young 
Men’s Christian Association took the 
lead, without any sort of question, and 
as a matter of fact about nine-tenths of 
the welfare work that was carried on in 
the A. E. F. was carr‘ed on under the 
direction and guidance of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association. Due large- 
ly to its efforts, our men were given op- 
portunities for imyprovement, travel and 
entertainment that aided ws materially 
in upholding the high stardards of con- 
duct always maintained in our ‘orces 
abroad.” 
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wWm. Brown, who goes to 
vrship in the College of Mis- 
. at Indianapolis. Dr. Brown’s po- 
sition will be filled by Rev. Rodney L. 
McQuary. Mr. McQuary had a teaching 
experience in Eureka College after he 
took his B.D. at Yale. During the war 
he was an army chaplain, and for the past 
two years has been pastor of First Chris- 
tian Church, South Bend, Ind. Another 
appointment is that of Prof. J. A. Gunton, 
Ph.D., as head of the chemistry depart- 
ment. 


Church Plant Now Extends 
Across the Block 


Independence Boulevard Christian church 
Kansas City, owns one of the most com- 
plete and modern church plants in Amer- 
ica. A recent addition to the property is 
a parsonage. This, with the other church 
buildings, makes a line of buildings a 
block long in the service of the church. 
Under the ministry of Rev. R. H. Miller 
there have been constant accessions to 
the membership of this church and a 
large growth in the financial income. 


United Presbyterians Define 
Their Social Attitude 


The United Presbyterian church in its 
General Assembly, May 25, at Philadel- 
phia adopted a statement of social princi- 
ples which will guide them this coming 
year. These are as follows: “In response 
to the request of the permanent commit- 
tee on temperance, asking that the work 
now assigned to it be designated by this 
assembly as a part of the work of the 
Board of Home Missions, and that neces- 
sary arrangements be made for the pros- 
ecution of the work under this board, we 
recommend that the request be granted, 
this work to become a part of its social 
service program. 

We recommend cooperation with all 
organizations and influences that will lead 
to disarmament, seeking ever to hasten 
the day when the nations shall learn 
war no more. 

We recommend continued loyal support 
for the Anti-Saloon League and other or- 
ganizations that war against strong drink. 

That we seek in every way to encour- 
age the proper enforcement of our state 
and national prohibition laws. 

That we endorse the State and National 
Lord’s Day Alliances. 

That we approve the splendid work 
done by the National Reform Association 
through their speakers and their publica- 
tion, “The Christian Statesman.” 

That we urge pastors to preach on this 
subject and in every way to try to coun- 
teract the effort to make the Sabbath a 
day for commercialized pleasure. 

We recommend the informing of our 
people from the pulpit and in other ways 
of the real danger of Mormonism. 

That we cooperate with all reform 
agencies in the effort to make polygamy 
anywhere beneath the flag of these 
United States a legal crime.” 


Episcopal Healer Now at Work 
Among the Chinese 

Mr. James Moore Hickson, the faith 
healer of the church of England, whose 
mission in this country was a remarkable 
success a year ago, is now on a healing 
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mission in China. He recently held a 
healing service at St. John’s cathedral in 
Hongkong. A thousand people were 
present, more than half of whom were 
ill. Mr. Hickson spoke in English, and 
was interpreted by a Chinese Christian 
physician. Mr. Hickson’s work is charac- 
terized by sanity, and is lacking in the 
commercialism so often dominant in such 
operations. He does not claim to cure 
every case, but as a result of his labors 
great numbers of people have been bene- 
fited in their bodies and nearly everybody 
in their souls. 
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Churches Coming to 
Self-Support 

The goal of missionary endeavor is a 
self-supporting native church with a na- 
tive ministry and the institutions neces- 
sary to the proper development of the 
religious life of the nation. Most mission 
countries have not progressed so far, but 
already some churches are reporting 
themselves economically independent. 
Recently the First Baptist Church of 
Tampico, Cuba, notified the mission 
board of the Baptist denomination that 
they would not need any more mission 


The “Y” at Fork of the Road 


T the recent dinner of the inter- 
A national committee of the Y. M. 

C. A., held in honor of General 
Pershing, Dr. John R. Mott made a 
noteworthy speech in which he express- 
ed his sense of the emergency of the 
present hour for the association. The 
title of his address was “At the Forks of 
the Road.” He reviewed the achieve- 
ments of the association and at the close 
the alternatives with regard to future 
action. Dr. Mott said: 

“The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion in this country alone is working at 
over two thousand centers and has a 
membership of nearly one million men 
and boys, not to speak of the successive 
millions who in other days have been im- 
pressed by its program and caught its 
spirit and translated into business, pro- 
fessional and civic life the principles and 
spirit of Jesus Christ. It has thus become 
a great power in permeating the life of 
the nation with its vitalizing principles 
and with its spirit of service. The Young 
Men’s Christian Association has also con- 
solidated the scattered lay forces of our 
all too divided Protestant Christendom 
and enabled them to present a united 
front to a united inertia, to a united in- 
difference, to a united sinfulness and to 
a united unbelief; and as a result has 
pushed forward constantly and triumph- 
antly the limits of Christ’s kingdom on 
earth. 

“Think also of the great unifying pow- 
er of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation. It is dealing with the three 
greatest problems of our day. One of 
those is the social problem, especially in 
the industrial area, the other is the racial, 
and the third, the international. The 
social problem in the industrial area—by 
breaking down the barriers between man 
and man and fusing together all right 
thinking and forward-looking men, no 
matter to what group we call the zone of 
agreement but likewise under the power 
of Christ and in following his principles 
ever widening that zone of agreement, 
this organization is fitted to render 
unique service. The racial problem—I 
was in the south last week and saw, un- 
der the splendid leadership of such white 
men as John Eagan of Atlanta and Dr. 
Dillard, and of such colored men as Ma- 
jor Moton and Bishop Jones, the most 
remarkable service being rendered by the 
association in promoting right relations 
between the races. It impressed me as 
one of the greatest contributions being 


made on any continent for the solution 
of what is a world wide problem—this 
racial problem. The international prob- 
lem—the American ambassador in Paris 
once said to me that in his judgment this 
movement was doing more to unite the 
nations than are arbitration treaties, peace 
conferences, and military alliances. La- 
ter when I had the honor of being re- 
ceived by his majesty, the King of Eng- 
land, and quoted this remark, the King 
quickly said, ‘The ambassador is right 
because this movement is uniting the 
hearts of the coming leaders of nations.’ 
Most aptly did he express what we see 
in progress in the international contacts 
among the rising generation. It will be 
more true of the boys who are coming on, 
because the present is the most remark- 
able generation of boys that ever lived. 
By the way, General Pershing, a few 
days ago on my way east from Cali- 
fornia, I was much pleased to hear a fel- 
low passenger say that your boy is one of 
the most active and beloved of the boys 
in the Young Men’s Christian Association 
in Lincoln, Nebraska. 

“The Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion is today at the fork in the road. We 
have come as an organization to one of 
those points of decision at which every 
now and then each individual stands, 
when it becomes necessary not only to 
give play to our feelings and to exercise 
our brains but also to use our wills. You 
ask, What is this fork in the road for 
the Young Men’s Christian Association? 
It is a choice between contraction and 
expansion. Are we going to minister to 
millions of men and boys or only to 
hundreds of thousands? Are we going 
to enter those thousands of doors recent- 
ly opened across the world or are we go- 
ing to let them close before our eyes? 
It is a choice not only between contrac- 
tion and expansion, but also, to use 
the military phrase, between guiding on 
the past and guiding on the future. Sure- 
ly the men or women who are in this 
room tonight do not wish us to guide 
on the pre-war past. Surely you do not 
wish to guide upon the confused days 
when the world was in convulsion. We 
must regulate our plans not so much 
by the inadequate plans and _ standards 
of the past and by our visible resources 
as by the beckoning hand of Christ; his 
beckoning hand is a pierced hand, and 
that hand never pointed an organization 
save to great need and to boundless op- 
portunity.” 
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money. They will pay their minister $130 
per month out of their own funds. The 
church passed a resolution of thanks to 
the missionary society for its long con- 
tinued support and guidance. 


National Social 
Workers at Milwaukee 


The national conference of the Episco- 
pal social workers is being held at Mil- 
waukee, June 19-23, in St. Paul’s church. 
Bishop Gailor and Bishop Johnson are 
among the speakers. Prominent laymen 
will address the conference and among 
these is Mr. John M. Glenn, director of 
the Russell Sage Foundation. Rev. 
Charles N. Lathrop, director of the Social 
Service department of the Episcopal 
church, is in charge of the conference. 


World Conference Halts 
for Lack of Funds 

The World Conference on Faith and 
Order was originally financed by three 
Episcopal laymen. Since the preliminary 
meeting at Geneva last summer, it has 
been understood that the movement 
should make an appeal to the various 
great denominations that have shown in- 
terest. The response has been very dis- 
couraging, and as a result lack of money 
has made it impossible to hold either one 
of the two important meetings scheduled 
for this summer, and has seriously re- 
stricted the work of the secretary’s of- 
fice. The General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian church has given a thousand 
dollars and the Disciples of Christ have 
contributed five hundred. Money has 
come from a number of foreign countries 
in small amounts and the ecumenical 
patriarchate at Constantinople has issued 
a call on the churches of that communion 
for gifts to further the cause of union. 


Hiram House Marks 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary 

Hiram House, a social settlement in 
Cleveland, recently celebrated its twenty- 
fifth anniversary. The house was first 
conceived in the discussions of a Y. M. 
C. A. Social Study class at Hiram Col- 
lege. The leader of the class insisted 
that there should be a settlement house 
in Cleveland. His proposal was regarded 
as visionary by many, but the project 
was finally put on a secure foundation. 
At one of the anniversary meetings, Dr. 
Graham Taylor of Chicago spoke. Mr. 
George A. Bellamy, the moving spirit of 
the house from the beginning, is still its 
head resident. 


World’s C. E. Convention 
Secures Distinguished Speakers 

The World Convention of Christian 
Endeavor will be held in New York 
July 6-11. The committee is prophesying 
that the enrollment of delegates will 
reach six thousand. These will represent 
every state and province of the United 
States and 'Canada, and will come from 
half of the countries of the world. About 
200 of the world’s foremost speakers and 
conference leaders will be on the pro- 
grams of a score of morning, afternoon 
and evening meetings, including William 
Jennings Bryan, Billy Sunday, Roger 
Babson, Will Hays, Frederick A. Wal- 


lis, Robert E, Speer, David James Bur- 
rell, Wm. Hiram Foulkes, S. D. Gordon, 
Sherwood Eddy, and John R. Mott. Ho- 
mer A. Rodeheaver and Percy Foster 
will lead a convention choir of a thousand 
trained voices, in a series of special 
musical programs. 


Dr. John R. Mott 
Has Not Resigned 


Reports have been current for some 
time that Dr. John R. Mott had resigned 
from the leadership of the Y. M. C. A. 
This report is now authoritatively denied. 
Dr. Mott has greatly improved in his 
health and is ready for aggressive leader- 
ship once more. He has issued a call 
upon the association to go forth to even 
greater things than have yet been ac- 
complished. 


Prominent Churchmen Will 
Arbitrate Labor Trouble 


Cleveland has for many weeks been 
at a standstill in its house building pro- 
gram on account of a deadlock between 
employers and laborers. The difficulty is 
now being arbitrated by a committee 
composed largely of the prominent 
churchmen of the city. Heading the list 
is Judge Frederick A. Henry, tormer 
president of the International Convention 
of the Disciples of Christ. Other com- 
mittee members are Bishop Joseph 
Schremps, Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, 
Warren S. Hayden, Rabbi Abba H. Sil- 
ver, Robert E. Lewis, general secretary 
of the Y. M. C. A., Col. Leonard P. Ayers 
and Mr. S. M. Bond. The employers 
were ready to go forward on their con- 
struction plans with non-union labor, but 
have agreed to wait the settlement of the 
difficulty by the arbitration process. 


English Baptists Send a 
Representative to America 

Rev. J. H. Rushbrooke is the English 
Baptist representative sent to America 
to attend the conventions of the northern 
and the southern Baptists. He was at one 
time a pastor in London, but is now en- 
gaged in the task of enlisting the aid of 
English and American Baptists in re- 
habilitating the Baptist work in war 
stricken countries. The organization un- 
der whose auspices he travels is called the 
Baptist World Alliance. 


Protests the Apportionment 
Method 


One of the oldest and most influential 
Congregational churches is Old South 
Church of Boston. Recently the associa- 
tion sent this church its apportionment 
for the various congregational causes. 
The church immediately took official ac- 
tion demanding by what authority they 
were apportioned. Dr. Gordon, the pas- 
tor, opposed the Interchurch World 
Movement, and is known as a vigorous 
opponent of the centralization process 
within the Congregational body. At the 
same time his church is very liberal in its 
contributions to the various missionary 
causes. 


Preacher Becomes 
a Film Star 


Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the well known 
Baptist minister of Philadelphia, has 
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written a story called “Johnny Ring and 
the Captain’s Sword.” The story is now 
to be reproduced on the screen. The pro- 
ceeds from the film will be devoted to 
the work of Baptist Temple among poor 
boys. The story is that of a boy in the 
civil war ridiculed by his captain for his 
habit of evening prayers. The boy res- 
cues the captain’s sword at the risk of his 
own life and this results in the conversion 
of the captain. Dr. Conwell and some of 
his deacons will supply the dramatis per- 
sonae of the film. Rev. James K. 
Shield wrote the popular motion pic- 
ture scenario, “The Stream of Life,” but 
this is the first time a well known minis- 
ter has himself become a movie star in a 
religious film. 


Detroit Faces 
Metropolitan Problems 

Detroit is conscious of having become 
in very recent years a metropolis of the 
first rank with more than a million of 
population. Dr. John E. Martin, super- 
intendent of the Detroit Methodist Union, 
spoke recently before an Episcopal or- 
ganization giving facts and figures about 
the religious life of the city. Of the city’s 
million, only half belong to churches and 
only half of these are active in church. 
The population of Detroit is now three 
fourths immigrant or Negro. It is among 
the immigrants that the church has sig- 
nally failed in the large cities, and Detroit 
is no exception to the rule. Each denom- 
ination in Detroit is forming a city mis- 
sion organization and henceforth the 
problems of the city will be attacked with 
the scientific precision that marks opera- 
tions in Chicago and New York. 


Chicago Will Have More Vacation 
Bible Schools than Ever 

A teacher training conference for the 
Vacation Bible School teachers of Chi- 
cago will be held in Northwestern Uni- 
versity building in the loop district, June 
23, 24, 25, and July 5, 11, 18 and 25. 
It is being freely prophesied that between 
500 and 1,000 workers will attend these 
various sessions. The Presbyterians are 
so insistent upon the vacation Bible 
school work that three fourths of these 
churches will be in line this year. The 
Baptists report that half of their 
churches will have vacation Bible schools. 
The Disciple schools are to be found on 
the west side chiefly among the immi- 
grant peoples. Mr. Karl Borders, who 
directs the Disciples immigrant work, is 
raising a fund with which to send to the 
country at the close of the daily vacation 
Bible schools large numbers of city 
children. 
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A BOOK TABLE for 
YOUR CHURCH 


Read this testimony from Rev. Wm. L. Stidger, of Detroit, Mich.: 


sé E have a book table at St. Mark's. Every book on that table is worth-while. One 

of our circles of women has charge of these book tables. There is a table in each 
lobby. The idea is not to make money but to see that good books are available for all. The 
women sell the books in exactly that spirit; they feel that they are helping in a real ministry 
of books when they sell a book to a member of the church. They feel that their work is an 
extension of the preaching ministry of the church. We do not allow this sacred idea of the 
ministry of books to degenerate into a money-making scheme, even though it is that to a cer- 
tain extent. The average person actually does not know how to get a book when he feels the 
impulse to possess it. He must either write to a publishing house or he must go downtown to 
a bookstore. And many of the book stores know little about books. The book table in a 
church makes it easy for folks to buy books, and the alert minister will be willing to take time 
out of his busy life to see that books are made easy of access to his people. People really want 
books. They are proud of having a well-chosen library, although few of them know how to select books for 
such a library. It is not an uncommon thing for the women who run the book table in my church to have a 
young man or an older man come to them and say, ‘I want every one of the books that Mr. Stidger has 
preached about. Get me one copy of each.’ The last request of this kind meant an order of twenty-five books. 


I see to it that several copies of the book on which I am going to preach are on our tables. They are invari- 
ably sold following the sermon.” 





Dr. F. F. Shannon, successor to Dr. Gunsaulus at Central Church, Chicago, Dr. Lynn 


Harold Hough and Dr. Edgar DeWitt Jones of Detroit, are all exponents of the book table 
for churches. 


Why not have a Book Table in your church? Note list of 100 selected books on page 24 of this issue. 
Send us, on coupon below, list of from five to ten books which you think your people would be 
interested in. We will ship books at once, for your Book Table, and you may have from 30 to 68 
days to pay for them. Note, however, that you need not confine your selection to this list. We 
shall be glad to secure for you any books now ixprint. 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 
508 South Dearborn St. CHICAGO, ILL. 





BOOK ORDER COUPON 


Gentlemen: I! wish to start a book account with you. Please send at once the 
following books, and | will pay for them in 30 or 60 days: 





(Give author, if possible; also publisher, if known.) 
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Have You Sent in that Of- 
fering for Education? 


Remember that the present mission- 
ary year closes June 30. 


All budget offerings for education 


should be forwarded on or before 
that date. 


If a church is not using the budget 
system, then an offering for educa- 
tion should be taken for that cause. 


‘The Annual Reports and Year Book 
will be made up with all books clos- 
ing midnight, June thirtieth. 


Owing to the continued high costs, 
the decreased incomes and unprece- 
dented demands, the colleges are in 
hard straits. 


Please send all monies, intended for 
any of the 28 Colleges belonging to 
= Board, at once, to 


The Treasurer of the Board of Education 
of the Disciples of Christ 
at 222 Downey Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


























100 Religious Books 


A list prepared by Charles Clayton Morrison, Herbert L. Willett, Joseph Fort 
Newton, Alva W. Taylor and Thomas Curtis Clark 








THE CHURCH AND PREACHING 


Psychology and Preaching. C. S. Gardner. $2.50. 

The Building of the Church. C. E. Jefferson. $1.50. 

The Christian Ministry and Social Problems. Bishop 
Charles D. Williams. $1.25. 

Can the Church Survive in the Changing Social Order? 
Albert Parker Fitch. 80 cts. 

A Community Church. H. E. Jackson. $2.00. 

Ambassadors of God. S. Parkes Cadman. $2.50. 

Modern Theology and the Preaching of the Gospel. Wil- 
liam Adams Brown. $1.75. 

Wanted: A Congregation. Lloyd C. Douglas. $1.75. 

Six Thousand Country Churches. Gill and Pinchot. $2.00. 

The Little Town. Paul H. Douglass. $2.25. 

The Course of Christian History. McGlothlin. $2.25. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LIFE OF JESUS 


Popular Lectures on the Books of the New Testament. 
A. H. Strong. $1.50. 

The Jesus of History. T. R. Glover. $1.25. 

The Manhood of the Master. Fosdick. $1.15. 

Our Bible. Herbert L. Willett. $1.50. 

That One Face. Richard Roberts. $1.25. 

Archeology and the Bible. George A. Barton. $3.00. 

Christ in the Poetry of Today. Martha F. Crowe. $2.00. 

Jesus—The Master Teacher. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

Jesus—Our Standard. H. H. Horne. $2.00. 

New Testament in Modern Speech. Weymouth. $2.00. 

Moffatt’s New Testament. $1.50. (Pocket ed., $1.75.) 

Jesus in the Experience of Men. T. R. Glover. $1.90. 

The Proposal of Jesus. John H. Hutton. $2.00. 

Epochs in the Life of Paul. A. T. Robertson. $1.50. 

The Life of Paul. B. W. Robinson. $1.50. 


SOCIAL 


Social Principles of Jesus. Walter Rauschenbusch. $1.15. 
The Ethics of Jesus and Social Progress. Gardner. $1.50. 
Christianizing the Social Order. Rauschenbusch. $2.00. 
Christianity and the Social Crisis. Rauschenbusch. $2.25. 
Democratic Christianity. Bishop McConnell. 80c. 

Jesus Christ and the Social Question. F.G. Peabody. $1.75 
Psychology of Social Reconstruction. G. T. Patrick. $2.00. 
The Great Society. Graham Wallas. $2.25. 

The Social Problem. Charles A. Ellwood. $2.25. 

The Church and Industrial Reconstruction. $2.00. 
Labor and the Common Welfare. Samuel Gompers. $3.00. 
Poverty the Challenge of the Church. Penman. $1.00. 
Religion and Business. R. W. Babson. $1.50. 
Fundamentals of Prosperity. R. W. Babson. $1.00. 

The Sword or the Cross. Kirby Page. $1.20. 

The Science of Power. Benjamin Kidd. $2.50. 

The Gospel for a Working World. Harry F. Ward. $2.00. 


MISSIONS 


The Missionary Outlook in the Light of the War. $2.00. 
Christianity the Final Religion. S. M. Zwemer. $1.25. 
Modern Religious Movements in India. Farquhar. $2.75. 
The Religions of the World. George A. Barton. $2.00. 
Mary Slessor of Calabar. W. P. Livingstone. $2.00. 











CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Experience of God in Modern Life. Lyman. $1.50. 
What and Where Is God? Richard L. Swain. $1.50. 
Holy Spirit in Thought and Experience. T. Rees. $2.00. 
The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. Denney. $3.00. 
The Christian Hope. William Adams Brown. $1.75. 

Can We Believe in jomeaeiy: J. H. Snowden. $1.50. 
Immortality and the Future. H.R. Mackintosh. 

The Truth About Christian Science. Snowden. $2.50. 
Originality of the Christian Message. Mackintosh. $1.75. 
Basic Ideals in Religion. R. W. Micou. $2.50. 

What Christianity Means to Me. Lyman Abbott. $1.75. 
Outspoken Essays. Dean W. R. Inge. $2.25. 

Public Opinion and Theology. Bishop McConnell. $1.50. 
The Meaning of Baptism. Charles Clayton Morrison. $1.35 
Living Again. Charles R. Brown. $1.00. 

The New Orthodoxy. Edward Scribner Ames. $1.50, 


PSYCHOLOGY OF RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE 


The Meaning of Prayer. Fosdick. $1.15. 

The Meaning of Faith. H. E. Fosdick. $1.35. 

The Meaning of Service. H. E. Fosdick. $1.25. 

The Religion of a Layman. Charles R. Brown. $1.25. 
Psychology of the Christian Soul. George Steven. $1.50. 
The Psychology of Religion. J. H. Snowden. 00. 

The Religious Consciousness. J. B. Pratt. $2.50. 
Finding the Comrade God. Walter Fiske. $1.15. 
Religion of a Mature Mind. George Albert Coe. $1.75. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Training the Devotional Life. L. H. Weigle. 75 cts. 
Talks to Sunday School Teachers. L. H. Weigle. $1.50. 
Social Principles of Education. G. F. Betts. $1.50, 

The School in the Modern Church. H. F. Cope. $1.50. 
How to Teach Religion. G. F. Betts. $1.25. 


INSPIRATIONAL BOOKS 


The Daily Altar. Herbert L. Willett and Charles Clayton 
Morrison. $1.50. (Leather, $2.50.) 

The Eternal Christ. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

The Ambassador. Joseph Fort Newton. $1.25. 

Things Eternal. John Kelman. $1.75. 


THE NEW AGE 


New Mind for the New Age. Henry Churchill King. $1.50 
A Better World. Tyler Dennett. $1.50. 

The Christian Faith and the New Day. McAfee. 90 cts. 
Church Facing the Future. William Adams Brown. 80c. 
The New Horizon in the Church and State. Faunce. 80c. 
World Facts and America’s Responsibility. Patton. $1.25. 
The Gospel and the New World. Robert E. Speer. $2.00. 
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